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INTRODUCTION 

YORICrS PLAGIARISMS 

• 

STERNE'S master-stroke of humor was re- 
served for posterity. In the view of his 
contemporaries he possessed not only a 
manner of his own, but a matter of his own. 
His great merit was originality. But some 
twenty years after his death it began to be 
whispered about that Yorick had stolen his 
fancies from this and that writer. In 1789, 
the European Magazine subjected his sermons 
to the damaging test of the parallel colunm ; 
and two years later a Manchester physician, 
one John Ferriar, read a paper before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of that city, 
on "the sources from which Sterne drew 
his rich singularities," especially for Tristram 
Shandy. The dissertation, afterwards enlarged, 
was twice published separately under the title 
of Illustrations of Sterne. It is needless to say 
that this very remarkable piece of erudition. 
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whereby the learned Doctor has connected his 
name with Sterne by an immortal tie, came as 
a surprise to the literary world. Others have 
since followed in the paths opened by Ferriar, 
so that I suppose some sort of original may be 
pointed out for nearly every incident and smart 
saying in Tristram Shandy^ from the winding 
up of the clock to Uncle Toby's experiences 
with the Widow Wadman. And that the 
chain of evidence against Sterne may be with- 
out breaks, some successful attempts have been 
made to prove that the books from which the 
parson stole were actually in the libraries of 
Shandy Hall or Crazy Castle. Sterne has cer- 
tainly succeeded in his practical joke. The 
learned times to which he looked forward have 
come, and a book which was written for our 
mirth has undergone from the scholar's eye 
the minute examination accorded to a serious 
classic like Milton or Shakespeare. 

I do not wish to write a tractate on poor 
Yorick's plagiarisms ; but as the theme is so 
replete with humor, I can hardly refrain from 
adding my own observations to those of learned 
men. Sterne told his friends over at Stilling- 
ton Hall — sub rosa^ of course — what books 
" he studied most." He mentioned the excel- 
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INTRODUCTION 

lent Contemplations of Bishop Hall, from which 
were taken texts and general outlines, with oc- 
casional paragraphs, for his sermons ; a novel 
by Marivaux called the Paysanne Parvenue^ 
from which a certain sentimental naivete passed 
over into the SentimentalJourney ; the Moyen 
de Parvenir^ an old French medley by B^roalde 
de Verville, containing jests and anecdotes 
which it is supposed suggested the quaint 
and whimsical conversations at Shandy Hall ; 
and Montaigne's Essays^ where something 
was discovered on unpropitious names. More 
important than any of these, was Sterne's men- 
tion to the Crofts of Rabelais — "My dear 
Rabelais " Knked in Tristram Shandy with 
"my dearer Cervantes." Sterne, as we have \ 
seen, foregathered with a club organized for 
reading Rabelais and the literature of his school 
And in a general way Tristram Shandy be- , 
longs to the class of facetious books of which 
Pantagruel is the type. There may be, too, 
in Sterne far off echoes of specific scenes and 
incidents in Rabelais. When Gargantua was 
bom, his father, noting his immense size, ex- 
claimed Que grand tu as / and so the boy was 
called Gargantua. Without this incident, it 
is to be imderstood, Sterne's hero would never 
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have been misnamed Tristram. Rabelais also 
has something to say about long and short 
noses, explaining how they are engendered ; 
but Sterne, it is said, did not derive his fancy 
from this source, so much as from a prologue 
upon noses in Bruscambille's Pens^es Face- 
tietcses^ a copy of which was picked up by 
Sterne at a book stall. After all, it must 
be said, the resemblances between Tristram 
Shandy and Pantagruel are far less in number 
and in importance than the differences. Ra- 

fbelais satirized in a grotesque way the abuses of 
scholasticism and speculative opinions in gen- 
eral. This aim appears only as a minor motif 
in Sterne; and satire becomes with him a 
deUghtful irony. Uncle Toby, I take it, may 
owe something to the Knight of La Mancha. 
Each has had his head turned by his reading ; 
the one by the romances of chivalry, and 
! the other by miUtary tales and the graver 
J books on the art of war. But beyond this 
V device for explaining Uncle Toby's hobby- 
j horse, there is no reason to suppose that 
Tristram Shandy would have been much dif- 
ferent from what it is, had there been no Don 
Quixote. The large intelligence of Cervantes, 
whereby he made his hero a symbol of human 
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life, was denied to Steme. On the other hand, 
Sterne knew best how to play with the follies 
of men in a kindly manner, as if they were all 
his own — and I suspect that they were all his 
own : for, like Uncle Toby, he had a bowling 
green in the house-garden at Coxwold, and like 
Walter Shandy he was fond of dialectics. 

I fear that I should prove uninteresting, 
should I go on to name the many miscellane- 
ous books — old, quaint, and some of them in 
black letter — where Steme could have derived 
hints for many of his notable things. It is 
more agreeable to give the result without the 
details. Uncle Toby's oath has been taken 
from Sterne and given to the mediaeval church, 
for it is an old monkish superstition that sin is 
washed out by tears. Uncle Toby's fly is no 
longer an original fancy, for was not Margaret 
Duchess of Newcastle of so tender heart that 
she could not hurt a fly? And did not the 
first King James of England curse a fly that 
came smack into his eye when out hunting 
one day ? Did not His Majesty ask the inso- 
lent insect why he wished to lodge there when 
three great kingdoms were left him for roam- 
ing ? And that proverb of Yorick's — " God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb " — so fine 

XV 
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in feeling and in melody that clergymen have 
taken it for a text and then searched the Scrip- 
tures for it in vain — is really so old that no- 
body knows how old it is. Translating it from 
the French, George Herbert said " To a shorn 
sheep God gives wind by measure." When in 
France, Yorick expressed the wish that the 
Disposer of all things might ordain that he 
should die not in his own house but rather in 
" some decent inn," provided he might be per- 
mitted to stipulate that it should not be the 
inn at Abbeville, where he was then stajdng. 
And he did die at a lodging house in Old Bond 
street. In this supreme incident of his life, 
Sterne was anticipated nearly a century by 
Archbishop Leighton, who often said that he 
should like to die at an inn, and in his old age 
he succumbed to an attack of pleurisy at the 
Bell Inn, in Warwick Lane. Others no doubt 
have wished to be alone, away from afflicted 
friends, in their last moments; and others 
surely have died at London iniis. As an in- 
decorous parson, afterwards distinguished for an 
indecorous book, Sterne had a predecessor in 
the ItaHan Bandello, a Dominican monk, who 
wrote his merry tales without thought of what 
might be appropriate to his sacred order. For 
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taking this last vestige of originality from 
Sterne the credit belongs to his Ufe-long friend, 
John Hall-Stevenson. 

Notwithstanding all this and much else 
from the learned wits, Sterne really borrowed, 
in the passages whereby Sterne is Sterne, 
nothing beyond the usual practice of men of 
letters in all times. "Art is all — materiam 
superabat opus^ says an old writer presently 
to be quoted again. "'Tis the placing," he 
goes on to say, of the gay feathers you take 
from others, "and ordering 'em in such deU- 
cate Lights and Shades^ that only makes 'em 
so inimitably Beautiful and Lovely." That 
art of placing, ordering, and transfusing with 
his own genius, Sterne had to a most remark- 
able degree. The shorn sheep, the fly of King 
James, and the sinner s penitent tear were as 
nothing before they received from Sterne the 
last touch of art and of form. Bishop War- 
burton once presented this master in letters 
with a parcel of books for the improvement 
of his style. 

When in after-dinner conversation at Still- 
ington Hall, Sterne let the Crofts into the 
secret of the books to which he owed most, 
he forgot to name the really important ones. 

VOL. III. —6 xvii 
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That too was like him. It was left to Dr. 
Ferriar to discover that Steme helped himself 
at will to Robert Bmton's Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy — a famous treatise into which every 
educated man was once supposed to dip at the 
very least. " It was the only book," said Bos- 
well of Dr. Johnson, "that ever took him 
out of bed two hours sooner than he wished to 
rise." All the way through Tristram Shandy, 
from the first to the last book, there are remi- 
niscences of Burton, sometimes in the quaint 
phrasing, more often in the topic for a digres- 
sion. And when Yorick wrote his fifth book, 
he had, I fear, the Anatomy spread out before 
him. The episode of the Lady Baussiere, who 
" rode on " ; Walter Shandy's system of edu- 
cation for Tristram; his eloquent lament for 
the death of his eldest son Bobby, with scraps 
on how men have died, purporting to be quota- 
tions from a score of writers, ancient and mod- 
em ; and the letter of Servius Sulpicius to 
Cicero in consolation for the death of the ora- 
tor s daughter TuUia — are all taken straight 
from Burton. It would be difficult to find in 
any other writer of the first order so direct 
conveyancing. Sterne's conduct is here, it 
must be admitted, something of an enigma. 
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Was the Curate of Coxwold at the time of com'- 
position in a particularly unmoral mood as well 
as in a hurry ? Perhaps so. . But it should be 
noted that the fifth book of Tristram opens 
with an abuse of plagiarists, — and in language 
only changed in slight degree from the intro- 
duction to the Anatomy. " As apothecaries," 
says Burton, "we make new mixtures every 
day, pour out of one vessel into another * * * 
we weave the same web still, twist the same 
rope again and again." And now for Sterne. 
"Shall we," he asks, "forever make new 
books, as apothecaries make new mixtures, by 
pouring only out of one vessel into another ? 
Are we forever to be twisting, and untwisting 
the same rope ? " Sterne perhaps has stated 
the matter better than Burton, but there is no 
essential difference between them. Was not 
Sterne here engaged in a piece of mischief ? 
— Was he not setting a trap for his learned 
readers, who were supposed to be familiar 
with the Anatomy ? I think so. If he laughed 
in his sleeve to find that he was not dis- 
covered, he would have laughed outright, 
had some reviewer accused him of theft. 
The jest is a sorry one, perhaps the sorriest 
that Yorick ever perpetrated ; and the fifth 
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book of Tristram Shandy is the least interesting 
of them all. 

I now come to a fresher incident in the 
theme. Isaac D'lsraeli, so curious in out-of- 
the-way learning, once remarked* that the 
prototype of Sterne's whimsical style was per- 
haps to be found in a book by John Dunton, 
a London bookseller and adventurer, — the 
same John Dunton who, owing to the depres- 
sion of trade just after Monmouth's rebellion^ 
came over to New England to dispose of his 
surplus stock at Boston. The book is entitled 
A Voyage Round the World Or, A f^oci^ 
li^ibrarg Containing the Rare Adventures 
or Don Kainophilus, During his Seven 
Years ?Prenticesf|i}J. The whole Work in- 
termixt with instructions for the Man- 
agement or A Mans whole Life. The 
volume is so rare that no one seems to have 
found it convenient to work out what D'ls- 
raeU hints at. A copy of the book was owned 
by the late James Crossley, an English anti- 
quarian, and after the dispersion of his library 
in 1885, it found its way into the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. On the fly-leaf, Crossley wrote : 

♦ Consult Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, IX. 631-2. 
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"Rodd [Thomas Rodd, the London book- 
seller] once showed me an original Letter of 
Sterne in which he mentions this Work, from 
which he took many of his Ideas and which 
he had met with in a London Circulating 
Library. As the present Copy came frx)m 
Hookham's whose Bookplate, which was on 
the original boards, I have pasted opposite, 
there is little doubt that this was the identical 
copy read by Sterne." As Hookham's Library 
was in Old Bond street, where Sterne usually 
put up when in London, there is some ground 
for the conjecture with which Crossley closes 
his valuable note. If we may not hold in our 
hands the very copy of Dunton that Sterne 
once held in his as he sat in his London lodg- 
ing — and we hardly dare hope that — we may 
be sure that we are reading a book in which 
he took great delight 

Any one opening the Voyage Round the 
World with the expectation of discovering 
Tristram Shandy there, will be greatly disap- 
pointed. For that he will be thrown back 
upon Sterne's genius. But he will find in the 
mad volume hints for the general outline of 
Shandy and for some of Sterne's wilder extrav- 
agances of manner. Sterne — we all remem- 
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ber — starting out ab ovo with the conception 
of Tristram, comes down to his youth. Had he 
gone on with two volumes a year, it was his 
plan, so he told Stephen Croft, to " travell his 
Hero Tristram Shandy all over Europe and 
after making his remarks on the different 
Courts, proceed with making strictures and 
reflections on the different Governments of 
Europe and finish the work with an eulogium 
on the superior constitution of England and at 
length to return Tristram well informed and a 
compleat EngUsh Gentleman." Dunton like 
wise set out to write "Cock-rambles" which 
were to run through " Four and Twenty Vol- 
umes." Like Sterne, he began with the pre- 
natal history of Kainophilus (a name, says the 
author, signifying a Love of News)^ brought 
him to the Cradle and into Leading Strings^ 
and from his birthplace, somewhere in Buck- 
inghamshire, up to London as an apprentice to 
a Bookseller. As a preliminary to his rambles 
round the world, the young man goes back to 
Buckingham on a visit to his father, and the 
narrative is hopelessly lost in digressions and 
morahzings. The Voyage^ like Sterne's Tris- 
tram, proves to be a journey of the mind over 
whimsical ways under the guidance of fancy. 
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Kainophilus will begin, for example, a descrip- 
tion of London life, and then shunt off to the 
death of his father, and before proceeding far 
on this melancholy incident, he will write a 
disquisition on the duties of children to their 
parents, to be followed by the history of his • 
father. Whether the narrative ever comes 
back to London, I am not sure. To this *' bob- 
cherry " sport with the reader Dunton was fond 
of calling attention. " I tell him now," he says 
in one place, " whatever I made him believe in 
the last Chapter, that he's not Uke to hear a 
word more on't this two hours. Thus do I 
love to elevate and surprize, and sprinkle now 
and then some of that same in my writings 
which is so remarkable in my self — that people 
shou d miss what they expected and find what 
they never lookt for — tho' both still very 
excellent — nor must you think I do this with- ^^ 
out sound advisement and sage reason." And 
again, equally like Sterne, he remarks " / love 
a digression^ I must confess with all my heart, 
because 'tis so like a Ramble — ^." 

The notion, too, that there is humor in plagi- 
arism Sterne seems to have derived from Dun- 
ton. A close examination of the Voyage — were 
that worth while — would show that whole sec- 
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tions of it are cribbed — to use the colloquial 
word — especially from Francis Osborne's Ad- 
vice to a Son, a once popular book. To his prac- 
tice, Dunton is ever recurring in playful defence. 
I quoted a few pages back his observations on 
borrowed plumes. Elsewhere he asks " Is the 
Honey the worse because the Bee sucks it out 
of many Flowers ? Or is the Spider's Web the 
more to be prais'd, because it is extracted out 
of her own Bowels ? Wilt thou say, the Tay- 
lor did not make the Garment, because the Cloth 
it was made of was weav'd by the Weaver ? " 
And adds "If I steal from others, 'tis that 
they may say for me, what either for want of 
Language or want of Sence I cannot myself 
express." The two writers — Sterne and Dun- 
ton — are stUl nearer akin in typographical 
eccentricities. In Dunton, there are dashes of 
varied length up to a half line ; italics are em- 
ployed for reasons no one can divine ; and in- 
dex hands are not uncommon. A page may 
be printed in tjrpe of different sizes and kinds, 
including black letter; or, I suppose for em- 
phasis, a page may be all in capitals. And 
a fictitious authority is sometimes quoted in 
a foot-note. Anent some trivial remark, we 
have, for instance, this at the bottom of a 
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page: ^^ Venter non hahet Aures, says learned 
Nimshagy an ancient Utopian PhUosopher, in 
his treatise of the Antiqvity of Gingerbread, 
lib. 7. pag. 800000000." 

It is much pleasanter to read about Dunton's 
Voyage with a quotation or two than to read 
the book itself. Except for a bright patch here 
and there, it is as dull as any one may imagine. 
It is to good prose what doggerel is to good 
verse. But a most interesting fact nevertheless 
remains : — Sterne at one time read it, and to 
him there was a design in it and a manner which 
needed but premeditated art and order for its 
transformation into something new and strange 
in literature. — 

One other book — and it is the book of all 
books — should be mentioned in considering 
Sterne. At the University he read An Essay 
on the Humane Understanding, just added to 
the philosophical curriculum ; and unlike most 
college text books, it became a companion 
throughout life. The great Locke, the saga- 
cious Locke, Sterne calls the author, who wrote 
" a history-book of what passes in a man's own 
mind," even explaining how apparently unre- 
lated ideas may pop into Mrs. Shandy's poor 
head. Locke's doctrine of associated ideas cer- 
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tainly impressed Sterne greatly ; and upon it 
he organized his whole work, lending to mad- 
ness a kind of method. For run as wildly as 
his ideas may into this path or into that path, 
the nexus is never broken. This carefully laid 
train of ideas has prevented Sterne's book from 
going the way of Dunton's and saved it for 
art. Sterne was, to be sure, no philosopher, but 
from Locke came that love for plajdng with ab- 
struse thinking exemplified in Walter Shandy. 
And there and elsewhere Sterne assumes 
Locke's attitude towards scholastic and theo- 
logical pedantry, though he is borne by humor, 
of course, far beyond the philosopher's serious- 
ness, into banter and burlesque. There is, too, 
I suppose, some logical connection between the 
philosophy of Locke and Sterne's sentimental- 
ism. Locke repudiated the notion of innate 
ideas, holding that all knowledge is derived 
from our sensations. Wherefore it was quite 
natural that the literature following in the wake 
of his influence should be a literature not so 
much of ideas as of emotions, not so much of 
the intellect as of the heart. At any rate so 
it was. The test of an author's success soon 
became his ability to evoke the tear. There 
was Richardson, over whose Pamela and 
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Clarissa^ people sobbed as if their hearts would 
break. There was Rousseau, who sat by Lake 
Geneva watching his tears as they dripped into 
the water. And finally there was Sterne, who, 
because he could laugh as well as weep, was 
able also to create an Uncle Toby, the best 
character that has come to us out of the 
sentimental mood. 
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STERNE IN LITERATURE 

HOW Steme with his strange and new 
manner was received by his contem- 
poraries has been described. He was 
repudiated by hterary men who held to tradi- 
tional ways. He was welcomed by the large 
public, then as always ready to accept a novel 
fashion in letters. It now remains to describe 
— but it must be briefly — how his influence en- 
tered into the hterature of the next generation 
and again into that of a later time. Steme was 
first taken up by the scribblers, who thought 
to make a few guineas by imitating him or 
abusing him, or by doing both at the same 
time. Even before Steme left London after 
his first great reception there in the spring of 
1760, the " writing mills " had begun to grind 
out shilling pamphlets of which he or his book 
was the theme, and by midsummer and autumn 
they were running at full speed. The pam- 
phlets at first assumed the critical and abusive 
attitude. As early as April, a writer calling 
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himself Dr. Jeremiah Kunastrokius issued a 
disquisition on the morals and politics of Tris- 
tram Shandy i and in the same or the next 
month appeared the really funny Clockmaker's 
Outcry against the Author of the Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy ^ with a dedica- 
tion to "the most humble of Christian prel- 
ates," that is, to Bishop Warburtoii, who was 
anything but humble. The author claimed, in 
allusion to the notorious incident with which 
Tristram Shandy opens, that there was no 
longer any sale for clocks among respectable 
people ; for Sterne had brought the word into 
contempt and all orders were being rapidly 
countermanded. Then came The Life and 
Opinions of Miss Sukey Shandy ^ for which two 
shillings was charged ; and Tristram Shandy 
at Ranelagh^ which, said a reviewer, imitated 
" Mr. Sterne's manner as Alexander's courtiers 
did their master, by carrying their heads awry." 
Something better, I take it, was Yorick's Medi- 
tations * * * upmi Nothings upon Som^thingy 
upon the Thing * * * upon Tobacco * * * 
upon the Man in the Moon, etc. ; for a reviewer 
took it to be Yorick's in fact. There was also 
a Tristram Shandy in Reverie, containing a 
littera irfernaUs trova the departed Yorick to 
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his admirers on earth. A much bolder imita- 
tion of Steme was a continuation of Tristram 
Shandy by one John Carr, the translator of 
Lucian, and then or afterwards headmaster of 
the Hertford grammar school. It seemed to 
this scholar that it was time for Tristram to be 
bom, and so he brought him into the world. 

Performances so impudent as this last, in 
which we rise to a grade above the scribbler, 
were mostly reserved for the years immediately 
following Sterne's death. Steme died in 1768, 
leaving the Sentimental Journey only half told. 
Within a year it was completed by John Hall- 
Stevenson. The continuation, a coarse thing, 
unrelieved by humor, has. long since passed 
into oblivion. Equally dull, but more respect- 
able, was a forgery from the hand of the elder 
Richard Griffith, entitled The Posthumous 
Works of a Late Celebrated Genius, better 
known perhaps as the Koran, under which name 
it was several times included in editions of 
Sterne's works. The author was the husband 
to Elizabeth Griffith, a playwright and novelist 
of some reputation in her time. His book pur- 
ports to be a shadowy autobiography by Steme, 
eked out by anecdotes and observations of vari- 
ous kinds. I have searched it for some smart 
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saying worth quotation, but I can find none. 
With more interest one may turn to The Sen- 
timental Moffazine, "circulated to amuse the 
mind, to improve the understanding, and to 
amend the heart," with an emphasis on the last 
aim. Begun in 1773, this periodical continued 
down into 1776, when it died out. In acknowl- 
edging their debt to Sterne, " who introduced 
the present mode of sentimental writing," the 
editors gave a sketch of the "inimitable" 
author, closing it with an epitaph from an un- 
known pen. The first number opened with a 
Sentimental Journey through Life^ which fol- 
lows the general outline of Tristram Shandy y 
until the hero reaches France. Then the 
narrative stops, for at that point the author 
fell asleep while reading in bed one night and 
was consumed — bed, manuscript, and all. Ac- 
cording to the original plan, each number was 
to contain a sentimental tale "to force the 
tears of sensibility from the eye " and " inspire 
the heart with the love of Virtue " ; and for the 
best translation from the French of " a senti- 
mental fable" in verse, a silver medal was 
offered each month with the winner's name 
engraved thereon. To these attractions was 
afterwwds added " A Physician of the Heart,'' 
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who gave free advice to sentimental readers 
that submitted to him difficult cases in love 
casuistry. 

It may be that no other magazine written 
for the fireside was devoted exclusively to the 
heart, but communications and poetic effusions 
inserted in other periodicals read wonderfully 
like what we have here. The European Maga- 
zine^ for example, one of the standard periodi- 
cals of the time, opened its colunms to scores 
of letters written not only in imitation of Sterne 
but under his very name. Leave the maga- 
zines for the novel of the circulating library, 
and the chances are that one will find Sterne 
there rather than Fielding or Smollett True, 
the stream of influence from Sterne unites in 
the every-day novel with the sentimentalism of 
Richardson and Rousseau ; yet if one thinks it 
worth while, he can separate the Sterne from 
the rest. Sterne's imagination moved — to 
quote a phrase from Coleridge — in a kind of 
" twiUght between vice and virtue." He rarely 
comes quite to what is low in human nature 
except by suggestion; and if he does reach 
that point, he transforms vice into virtue by 
some casuistry in the circumstance. With him 
a man errs not because of a depraved heart but 
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because of the acuteness of his emotions. It 
is this phase of Sterne that was best under- 
stood by those writers who filled circulating 
libraries. In illustration of this fact, it is only 
necessary to give three or four titles of current 
novels. We select for the purpose Sympathy 
of Souls, The Errors of Virtue, Amiable In- 
discretions, and The Noble Lie. " A hundred 
writers communicated," says Hannah More, 
" and a hundred thousand readers caught the 
infection." 

Again, certain famous incidents in Sterne, 
especially Uncle Toby and the fly, frequently 
reoccurred with some modification. Flies 
were got rid of not by tcrrturing or killing 
them, but by pouting cold water upon them. 
The other day I came across a letter in which 
a young man describes to a friend the maneu- 
vers with which he put out his candle on going 
to bed last night : *' Here, how it happened I 
know not, but so it was, down dropped the 
extinguisher! — I caught it hastily up — It 
was too late ! — The as yet enUghtened snuff 
seemed to upbraid me. — I would have re- 
kindled it. — I blew — no flame appeared; — 
on the contrary, I thought the httle light 
rather diminished than increased. — I will not 
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blow again — There is but one spark now re- 
maining — It lessens ! — Is it gone ? — No. — 
I stepped quickly into bed, that I might there 
see it expire — I turned my head, but could 
not perceive it. — I rubbed my eyes — It is 
gone — It certainly — is — gone I " Of the 
novels written under the direct influence of 
Sterne only one, I think, has survived with the 
reading public. And that is the Man of Feel- 
ing by Henry Mackenzie, an Edinburgh es- 
sayist, whom Scott called "the Northern 
Addison." Written in a style alternating 
between the jerks of Sterne and a winning 
plaintiveness, the book enjoys the distinction 
of being the most sentimental of all English 
sentimental novels. A recent editor has in- 
dexed its tears. The scene in which the frail 
hero dies from the shock he receives when the 
heroine of pensive face and mild hazel eyes 
tells him that she can return his love, certainly 
deserves to be remembered: "He seized her 
hand — a languid colour reddened his cheek — 
a smile brightened faintly in his eye. As he 
gazed on her, it grew dim, it fixed, it closed — 
He sighed and fell back on his seat — Miss 
Walton screamed at the sight — His aunt and 
the servants rushed into the room — They 
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found them lying motionless together. — His 
physician happened to call at that instant. 
Every art was tried to recover them — With 
Miss Walton they succeeded — But Harley 
was gone for ever." 

The pose and attitude of character seen in 
these quotations was, I hardly need say, caught 
from Sterne. Long before sitting down to 
Tristram Shandy , Sterne was a painter. He 
also studied closely the movements and ges- 
tures of famous preachers and actors. So 
when he came to write, he carried over into 
hterature the art of Reynolds and Garrick, 
His characters are depicted not only by what' 
they say and do, but by the tones in which 
they speak and by the ways in which they sit, 
stand, and walk. Something like this had 
indeed appeared in literature before Stemi 
but he reduced gesture to an art. And from 
him directly or indirectly, the art was learned 
by every popular novelist for a half century. 
With Frances Bumey and Maria Edgeworth, 
it led to thenovel of manners, where the 
emphasis m the delm eatio n oZ character is 
placed upon minute observation of the varied 
ways m which men and woTnen t)^ R5ve. 
wheEITeFTnXTrondntf'^^^ or in an 
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Irish village. With the romancers like Mrs. 
Radcliffe, the art degenerated into a meaning- 
less affectation. Thomas Love Peacock, in 
ridiculing under the name of Scythrop the 
self-brooding attitudes of Shelley, went straight 
to current romance for the banter : " Scythrop 
threw himself into his armchair, crossed his left 
foot over his right knee, placed the hollow of 
his left hand on the interior ancle of his left leg, 
rested his right elbow on the elbow of the chair, 
placed the ball of his right thumb against his 
right temple, curved the forefinger along the 
upper part of his forehead, rested the point of 
the middle finger on the bridge of his nose, and 
the points of the two others on the lower part 
of the palm, fixed his eyes intently on the 
veins in the back of his left hand, and sat in 
this position Uke the immovable Theseus." 

What I have said in brief clause gives no 
adequate notion of the run of sensibility in 
EngUsh literature after Sterne. I profess to 
have indicated only the way in which the 
phase of it represented by Sterne was taken up 
by fiction. As time went on, there was hardly 
a novel, whether dealing with every-day life, 
politics, morals, or ghosts and history, that 
did not have at its basis a sentimental situa- 
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tion, often delicate and questionable. Remove 
from the fiction of the time the cover of 
manners, politics, or history, and you have 
left crass sentimentalism. The mood also gave 
birth to hundreds of vapid poems on lovers in 
woody background, essays on conduct, and 
letters in verse and prose between the swain 
and the shepherdess. The sentimental corre- 
spondence especially came from Sterne. He 
set the tjrpe in the letters to Miss Lumley, 
whom he afterwards married, repeated it in the 
brief notes to Miss Fourmantelle, and outdid 
himself in the correspondence with Eliza — 
Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, a beautiful young 
woman out of India, about whom he let his 
feelings play lawlessly. As Sterne wrote, 
others learned to write. Bums, for example, 
while in Edinburgh for the winter of 1787-88, 
permitted his heart to go astray on a Mrs. 
M'Lehose, an amiable, unfortunate, and very 
religious woman, who had been deserted by 
her husband. Under the name of Sylvander 
he addressed her as Clarinda. It is all Sterne 
and Eliza right over again. And even so late 
as 1819, something very like the Sterne mood 
survived in the letters of Keats to Fanny 
Brawne. " I have a sensation at the present 
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moment," wrote Keats, " as if I were dissolv- 
ing." — That is Sterne. 

There is a permanent place in literature for 
the refined and sublimated sentiment and 
humor of Sterne. But a school of sentimen- 
taUsts can only have their day. Reaction 
against them first set in with Maria Edgeworth 
and Jane Austen, women of admirable poise 
bet ween he ad and h eart, and then came Sir 
Walter Scott, w ith scott ther e^was no s en- 
timent an d hard ly intr^spp^tinn. His tlTeme 
was man out-of-doors in a^ion. His heroes 
were Richard of the Lion's Heart, Louis the 
Eleventh, and Cromwell. For a score of years 
his influence was dominant in fiction. But 
after the great romancer's death, there was in 
turn a reaction against him. The inner life, 
as he depicted it, seemed cold and illogical; 
and novelists returned, but with a difference, 
to the sentimentalists. Bulwer-Lytton was a 
sentimentalist of the cruder sort. He began 
his hterary career with a novel in which are 
depicted, in imitation of Goethe's Werther 
and Charlotte, the sensations of a young man 
in love with a married woman ; and he after- 
wards turned to idealizing criminals of the 
Eugene Aram type. His success, as we all 
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know, was instantaneous alid long continued 
with a public that had become tired of military 
heroes. But it is perhaps not so well known 
that in middle life he tried his hand at a 
Sterne novel, in which sentiment should be 
lightened by humor. The CaootonSj though 
pubhshed anonymously, was so well received, 
that Bulwer went on in the same vein with 
My Novel and What will he do with it ? We 
have in these novels a very clear echo of the 
best things in Shandy ; indeed it is so clear that 
Bulwer must have felt that he could count on 
there being no readers of Sterne in his audi- 
ence. The Caxton household was modelled 
directly on Shandy Hall. There is the elder 
Caxton, a musty scholar of mild heart and 
" soft sweet voice " ; the meek Mrs. Caxton ; 
her brother Jack, who has lost his fortune 
in philanthropic schemes ; and the son, who 
was christened Fisistratus by mistake. Uncle 
Toby's fly in due time reappears, only it is 
^letamorphosed into a moth which by great 
exertions is prevented from flying into a 
lighted^ candle. For evoking the kindly affec- 
tions, the elder Caxton has as companion in 
his walks a lame and dyspeptic duck, which 
he feeds with his own hands, and in absent 
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moments stoops to tickle under the left ear. 
Go on some further, and one comes to Yorick's 
donkey, who in Bulwer's version is threshed 
for mimching a thistle, and is afterwards con- 
soled by the village parson with a "rose- 
cheeked apple." Imitation of this kind Steme 
himself was never guilty of; for if he stole 
from Burton, he did not find there his best 
things. Bulwer searched Steme for the best 
things and took them. 

It is nevertheless quite likely that there is 
really not so much of Steme in Bulwer as in 
his two greater contemporaries. Sterne's pres- 
ence was certainly felt by Dickens and Thack- 
eray. Not that they openly imitated him ; but 
Steme exerted a direct influence upon them. 
Oddities of which Steme saw and minutely 
studied a few types, broke up into a full thou- 
sand forms in the novels of Dickens. Uncle 
Toby by some imaginative process passed into 
the benevolent Mr. Pickwick. There may be, 
too, some imaginative connection between the 
double bedded room at the Great White Horse 
Inn, and the incident with which the Sentimen- 
tal Journey is brought to a close. And the 
story of poor Maria, who travelled to Rome 
and back barefoot over flinty roads, may have 
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suggested the wanderings of Little Nell. At 
any rate, Dickens's lingering over pathetic 
scenes in carefully cadenced sentences must 
have been caught from Sterne. The difference 
is that Sterne's style in passages of this kind is 
as choice as any thing we have in English 
prose ; whereas Dickens writes blank verse 
and prints it as prose. Finally, the humor of 
Dickens, Uke that of Sterne, depends, half of 
it, upon the attention paid to attitude, move- 
ment of body, face, and eyes, and the tone of 
voice in which the characters speak. Read the 
famous scenes in Oliver Txmst between Mr. 
Bumble the beadle, and Mrs. Comey the 
matron of the workhouse, suppressing all ges- 
ture, and the humor is pretty much gone. It 
might be added that Oliver Twist, as well as 
Tristram Shandy, came to his name in an ex- 
traordinary way. " We name our fondlins," said 
the beadle to Mrs. Mann, the woman with whom 
Oliver was farmed, " We name our fondlins in 
alphabetical order. The last was a S, — Swub- 
ble, I named him. This was a T, — Twist, I 
named Mm. The next one as comes will be 
Unwin, and the next Vilkins. I have got names 
ready made to the end of the alphabet, and all 
the way through it again, when we come to Z." 
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Thackeray, it has generally been held, harks 
back in the main to Fielding. This opinion 
was boldly and, I think, rightly challenged by 
Bagehot. Thackeray and Sterne were indeed 
as diverse as two men could be in their modes 
of Ufe. Thackeray's moral sense was acute. 
Sterne had none. Notwithstanding this, there 
was, said Bagehot, "one fundamental and 
ineradicable resemblance between them. . . . 
They both looked at every thing — at nature, at 
life, at art — from a sensitive aspect " ; that is, 
neither of them was a thinker ; they were both 
men of sensations, both men who had the 
"nerve-ache." The analysis is, I beUeve, cor- 
rect. Add to Sterne the moral sense, and 
you have Thackeray. Wherefore it is that 
Thackeray may be said to stand for the best 
kind of sentiment, for his feelings, however 
lavish he may be of them, receive some sort 
of check from his ethical nature. Thackeray 
must have read Sterne as a boy, for in one of 
those early Snob papers written while at Cam- 
bridge, he plays with Susannah's misnaming of 
Tristram. On that occasion he called his hero 
Jack, because a boot-jack fell to the floor at 
the time of his birth. And coming to the 
great novels, how like Sterne is the famous 
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death bed of Colonel Newcome ! " Just as the 
last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone 
over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, 
and quickly said, ^Adsum!' and fell back. 
It was the word we used at school, when 
names were called; and lo, he, whose heart 
was as that of a Uttle child, had answered to 
his name, and stood in the presence of The 
Master." Sterne and Thackeray are the only 
two EngUsh noveUsts who could imagine and 
write that passage. And Sterne could have 
done it as well as Thackeray. 

Traces of Sterne are also frequent in other nov- 
elists of the mid-nineteenth century. Charles 
Reade, for example, was fond of emphasizing 
the importance of his sentences by giving each 
one a paragraph ; he also had the trick of drop- 
ping the thread of a narrative and of picking it 
up two hundred pages on as if nothing had in- 
tervened, and in one novel he inserted a map 
of the heavens. George Eliot, it might be ex- 
pected, would be unacquainted with Sterne. 
But she read him and owed to him the rhythm 
of many a passage. Without her Sterne, she 
would never have written the closing sentences 
on the inebriate Dempster over his mother's 
grave: **When the earth was thrown on 
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Mamsey's coffin, and the son, in crape scarf 
and hatband, turned away homeward, his good 
angel, lingering with outstretched wing on the 
edge of the grave, cast one despairing look 
after him, and took flight forever." Probably 
Mr. Sidney Lee is right in finding Sterne even 
in contemporary literature. Stevenson, when 
he travelled with a donkey across the C^vennes, 
and when he travelled elsewhere in different 
company, was " marching under Sterne's ban- 
ner." And Kipling's That's another story 
" fell originally from the lips of Mr. Shandy." 
It was a remark to Dr. Slop. 

As in England, so it has been in some 
measure with Sterne across the Channel. His 
first London reception — we have already said 
it — was repeated in Paris. "My head is 
turned round," wrote Sterne to Garrick, " with 
what I see and with the imexpected honours 
I have met with here. Tristram was almost 
as much known here as in London, at least 
among your men of condition and learning." 
At the house of the Baron d'Holbach and else- 
where, publicists and philosophers who had a 
leaning for things English, gathered about him, 
plying him with questions about himself, and 
he talked with them freely. Just before leav- 
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ing Paris, he preached for them at the English 
embassy a homily on the mistake Hezekiah 
made in displaying the treasures of his house 
to the messengers from the king of Babylon. 
Hume was present on that memorable occasion. 
And at the farewell dinner which followed in 
the evening, the company waxed merry over 
the give-and-take banter between parson and 
skeptic. It was through these men who knew 
some English that Sterne's bizarre book en- 
tered France. Accounts of it and extracts 
from it in French naturally followed. Voltaire 
wrote about it twice, once in praise and once 
in censure. But the difficulties in the way 
of a complete translation seemed insuperable. 
The broken style of Sterne — it is hardly nec- 
essary to say — is utterly foreign to the severe 
logic of French syntax. So it happened that 
the less irregular Sentimental Journey was the 
first to find a translator. No attempt was made 
with Tristram Shandy * for fifteen years. Both 

* Frenais translated the first part of Tristram Shandy 
(2 vols. Paris, 1 776). Of the remainder, versions appeared 
in 1785, by de Bonnay and G. de la Baume. The trans- 
lations by Frenais and de Bonnay were afterwards issued 
together (4 vols. Paris, 1785). More recent translations 
are by WaiUy (1842) and H6doun (1890-91). The Sentin 
menial Jovmey was translated by Frenais (2 vols. Amster- 
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books were unfortunate in their translators. 
The points in Sterne's jests were as often missed 
as hit, and there were many mutilations. The 
extent of the influence that Sterne now exerted 
through these versions on French Uterature has 
been a subject for debate among scholars. 
The very large claims made for Sterne some 
ten years ago by M. Joseph Texte have been 
recently questioned by Professor Baldwin * of 
Yale University. As a matter of fact the 
limits of that influence can never be accurately 
measured. To make a general statement, 
Sterne but reinforced the sentimentahsm of 
Rousseau. "He was looked upon," says M. 
Texte, " as a kind of prophet of the new religion 
just brought into fashion by Rousseau, the 
religion of self. " Without Sterne, the course of 
French literature for the next generation would 
have been in all essentials precisely what it is. 
The great sentimentalists — Saint-Pierre, Senan- 

dam and Paris, 1769). Other translations of the Journey 
were made by Michel (1787), Wailly (1847), Janin (1854), 
H6doun (1875), and Bl^mont (1884). 

* Consult Joseph Texte, Jean Jacques Rousseau, English 
translation by Matthews (London and New York, 1899) ; 
and Professor Baldwin, The Literary Injluence of Sterne in 
France, in Publications of Modem Language Association, for 
1902 (Vol. XVII, Baltimore). 
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cour, Chateaubriand, and Madame de Stael — 
derive not from Sterne but from Rousseau. 

Nevertheless the footprints of Sterne in 
France may be discovered here and there — in 
a title, a mannerism, a direct borrowing, the 
general outline of a journey or of a tale, in a 
whimsical act of generosity, or an occasional 
play with the single tear, like the one the angel 
dropped upon Uncle Toby's oath. And two 
or three writers really absorbed him. Mile, de 
Lespinasse, the friend of d'Alembert, wrote a 
brief sentimental tale in which Sterne himself 
figures. — It is related that a certain milkwoman 
lost a cow: whereupon her patroness, Mme. 
Geoffrin, gave her two cows, thus thwarting 
malign fortune. Sterne on hearing of the kind 
act " clasped Mme. Geofl&in in his arms and em- 
braced her with ecstasy." This is only a short 
sketch, but it is pretty good Sterne. Diderot 
the encyclopedist, who was in Sterne's congre- 
gation at the embassy, read Tristram Shandy 
in the original, if he wrote, as it is said, his 
Jacques le Fataliste as early as 1773. Jacques 
and his master, both mounted, set out on a 
free and easy tour which is to lead whither 
chance directs. At the very opening of the 
tale, Jacques begins the story of his amours, 
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but some adventure, some other story, or a 
disquisition, breaks in upon the narrative, with 
the result that the valet's affaire de cceur is 
pushed off to near the end of the volume. 
Here we have not only a successful imitation 
of Sterne's digressive manner, but open bor- 
rowing. Jacques' amours are the amours of 
Corporal Trim, who, it will be remembered, 
was wounded in the knee, and fell in love with 
the fair Beguine who nursed him. Besides 
this, Diderot's novel contains other Shandy 
incidents, as the case of the poor woman who 
let drop a jug of oil, and was recompensed for 
her loss by a handful of silver from the purse 
of Jacques. Goethe read the novel through 
at one sitting and pronounced it a masterpiece. 
In 1803, it was continued by an unknown hand 
under the title of Un Second Voyage de Jacques 
le Fataliste et de son Maitre^ and in 1850 it was 
adapted to the vaudeville stage. 

In the meantime, travellers more sentimen- 
tal than Diderot had taken the road. In quest 
of emotions, they traversed the provinces, 
passed into Switzerland, and crossed the Pyre- 
nees. "* One of them in a happy moment of 

* Without exhausting the list, M. Texte cites a Nouveau 
voyage sentimental, taken out of Tristram Shandy; Levoyageur 
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inspiration conceived the plan of a journey 
within the limits of his own room. From his 
bed he travelled to his arm chair before the 
fire, thence to a table, a book, or a picture, 
and back again, over and over for forty-two 
days. And each object became the theme 
for an odd fancy. The Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre is Sterne not so much in the way of 
imitation as in inspiration. There are, to be 
sure, some reminiscences of Sterne. One 
chapter, save for le tertre^ consists of asterisks, 
and the next following contains only one sen- 
tence. A tear of repentance is carefully wiped 
from a dusty shoe, and a butterfly lying in the 
chalice of a flower dies from the morning chill. 
But what no other Frenchman has been able 
to do, Xavier de Maistre created a whimsical 
atmosphere of his own. It reminds one of 
Sterne's but it is not Sterne's. In later years 
the novelist attempted to repeat his first suc- 
cess, and failed. Nobody ever reads the Ex- 
pedition Nocturne autour de via Chambre, 

Besides Xavier de Maistre, other French 
writers, whose work approaches more nearly 

sentimental ou une promenade d Yverdun; a Voyage dans 
plusieurs provinces occidentales de la France; and a Foi/age 
sentimental dans les Pyrenees, 
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to our own time, have known their Sterne 
well — but it is Tristram Shandy rather than 
the Sentimental Journey, Victor Hugo's Bug- 
Jargaly his first romance, written at the age 
of sixteen, opens with starred lines and a 
digression ; and Captain d'Auvemey and Sar- 
geant Thad^e belong to the kin of Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim. The characters 
assume the Sterne attitudes, and tears flow 
for Rask, the Captain's wounded dog. But as 
the tale progresses, Sterne is forgotten. The 
Story of the King of Bohemia and his Seven 
Castles, which Trim did not tell to Uncle 
Toby, was related by Charles Nodier. And 
finally Th^ophile Gautier adopted some of 
Sterne's oddities in Fortunio (1837). Quite 
like Sterne, Gautier defends his haphazard 
narrative against the canons of Aristotle, 
Horace, and Schlegel, stops to remark on the 
delayed entrance of the hero, and gives a chap- 
ter to the heroine's cat. " How could a novel 
or a poem be written," he asks, " without di- 
gressions and episodes ? And how, if written, 
could it be read ? " Perhaps Gautier was the 
last Frenchman to be much influenced by 
Sterne. I do not know. 

Sterne himself never crossed the Rhine. 
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But his books were carried into Germany, 
where they were received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. In England and in France, men 
of letters looked on and smiled at the comedy 
that was being played about the Yorkshire 
parson. In Germany he was taken in fiill seri- 
ousness. What German writers said about him 
for a quarter-century and the ways in which 
they imitated him, would form, could it get 
itself written, a most extraordinary chapter in 
literary history. A summary of such a chapter 
has been attempted by Professor Thomas 
Stockham Baker. "Sterne's influence upon 
German literature," he says, " is evident in the 
following particulars : He is chiefly responsi- 
ble for the German sentimentalism of the last 
half of the eighteenth century. He is the lit- 
erary parent of a long list of German senti- 
mental journeys, which began with Thummel's , 
JReisen in die mittdgigen Provinzen Fravkreichs 
and ended with Heine's Rdsehilder. He is an 
important source for writers like Jean Paul 
and Hippel. He is a forerunner of Sturm und 
Drang. Finally, he has affected in a greater 
or less degree, nearly every German writer 
fix)m 1765 to the close of the century." * 

* Americana Germanica for 1899. 
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The remark on Sterne's relation to storm 
and stress must forsooth be dismissed as a speci- 
men of the occasional exaggeration that one 
may expect in the doctorate thesis of a yomig 
man. If Sterne played any part in that stormy 
movement, it was very insignificant indeed. 
But all the rest is undoubtedly true, except 
that what is meant by sentimentalism needs 
definition. The latent sentimentality of the 
German nature — Klopstock's angels weep — 
was awakened by Rousseau. Unrelieved by 
English humor and irony, Rousseauism led, in 
Goethe's phrase, to " a very disagreeable self- 
torture." Goethe had in mind, it may be pre- 
sumed, his own emotional state at the time he 
wrote The Sorrows of Werther. "Among a 
considerable collection of weapons," he says in 
speaking of that period, " I possessed a hand- 
some, well-polished, dagger. This I laid every 
night by my bed, and before I extinguished 
the candle, I tried whether I could succeed in 
plunging the sharp point a couple of inches 
deep into my heart. Since I could never 
succeed in this, I at last laughed myself out 
of the notion, and resolved to live." After 
Werther^ came the sentimental debauch, best 

seen perhaps in Johann Martin Miller's clois- 
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ter-story, called Siegwart; wherein lovers sit 
in the moonshine and watch each other s tears 
sparkle in the pale light, while the whole 
earth weeps in sympathy with the scene, and 
the distant moon drops a tear. It was not 
Sterne that pointed to self-slaughter as a means 
for putting to an end the ills of life ; it was 
Rousseau. It was not Sterne that reduced 
nature to the tear as the primal element; it 
was Rousseau working through German seri- 
ousness. The sentiment of Sterne is quite 
different from this painM passion. Sterne 
indulged his feelings because of the sweet and 
pleasurable sensations that ensued. If he tore 
his nerves to pieces in writing the Sentimental 
Journey, the occupation was one of delight. 
He would gladly have lived on forever for the 
merest bagatelles of existence. All this the 
Germans saw and understood well. As early 
as 1769, Johann Georg Jacobi enumerated the 
characteristics of Sterne as they appeared to 
him. They are gentleness {Sanftmuth), con- 
tent with the world {Zufriedenhdt mit der 
Welt), and pardon for the errors of mankind 
{Verzeihung f\ir die Fehler der Menschen). 
And Goethe often repeated in essentials the 
words of Jacobi, adding however an apprecia- 
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tion of Sterne's humor. " Yorick Sterne," he 
once said, " was the best type of wit that ever 
exerted an influence in literature. Whoever 
reads him feels himself at once lifted above the 
petty cares of the world. His humor is inimi- 
table, and it is not every kind of humor that 
leaves the soul calm and serene." * It is thus 
evident that in German literature Sterne was 
mainly a force running counter to Rousseau. 
Under Sterne's guidance, the writers of the 
younger generation passed from self-torture 
into a perfectly harmless, if still disagreeable, 
sort of sentimentalism. They and their charac- 
ters drop their heads upon one another's shoul- 
ders and let the eyes stream. But the tears are 
tears of joy and not of woe. Goethe and some 
others saw the humor of it all, and were careftil 
not to let the dagger penetrate far beneath the 
skin. Yorick had evoked that humor. 

I have come more quickly than I intended 
to the outcome of Sterne's influence in Ger- 
many ; for it is the details that are the interest- 
ing part. Readers of the Sentimental Journey 

* " Yorik Sterne war der schonste Geist, der je gewirkt 
hat ; wer ihn liest^ fUhlt sich sogleich frei und schon ; sein 
Humor ist lumachahmlich, und nicht Jeder Humor befreit 
die Seele." 
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will recall the incident at Calais, where Yorick 
and Father Lorenzo, the poor Franciscan 
monk, exchange snuff-boxes, with streams of 
good-natm-e in their eyes. The episode sug- 
gested to the poet Jacobi the formation of a 
Lorenzo order among his friends at Hamburg, 
for the study of Sterne in the original. The 
members presented one another with snuff- 
boxes and agreed to carry out into life the 
bonhomie of Yorick on his journeys. This 
was the first, it is said, of many similar coteries. 
In the same year — which was 1769 — Jacobi 
composed, under the Sterne inspiration, a Win- 
terrdse and a Scymmerrme^ short prose pieces 
interspersed with verses. Wieland, the poet 
and philosopher, read Tristram Shandy in 1767, 
and the Sentimental Journey just after it ap- 
peared in English, and was most extravagant 
in praise of them. " I know of no other book," 
he says of Tristram Shandy^ " which contains 
so much genuine Socratic wisdom, so deep a 
knowledge of mankind, so fine a sense for the 
beautiful and the good, so large a mass of fresh 
and admirable moral observations, and so much 
sound judgment united with so great wit and 
genius." Wieland wrote a short lyric called 
Chloe, foimded on the Proven9al scene in Tris- 
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tram Shandy^ and several Socratic dialogues 
which have a flavor of the Shandy household. 
The Steme sentiment in permeating through 
Wieland's nature came out a refined sensuality. 
On the death of Steme, Lessing said that he 
would gladly have given him two or three 
years from his own life. There is little or 
nothing of Steme in Lessing, but he placed the 
Sentimental Journey in the hands of Bode as a 
good book to translate into German.* And 
when Bode became perplexed over the render- 
ing of the word sentimental, Lessing coined for 
him empjindsam, which at once came into gene- 
ral use. Among the greatest of the Germans, 
Schiller understood Steme the least well. To 
him, the English humorist was little more than 
a name to illustrate a type of genius described 
in the essay On Naive and Sentimental Poetry. 
Not so, as we have seen, was it with Goethe. 
He read Sterne while a student at Strassburg, 
and the impression made upon him lasted till 
the end. In his old age he wrote to Zelter : 
" I have again been looking into Sterne's Tris- 

* Yorick's Empjlndsame Reise durch Frankreich und Italian 
was published at Hamburg and Bremen, in two parts 
(1768-69). Tristram Shandy s Lehen und Meinungen, also 
by Bode, appeared at Hamburg (9 vols. 1774). 
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tram, which made a great sensation In Ger- 
many, just at the time when I was a wretched 
little fellow at school. As years went on, my 
admiration for it increased, and is still increas- 
ing, for who, in the year 1759, saw through 
Pedantry and Philistinism so well, or described 
it so cheerily ? As yet I have not found his 
equal in the wide circle of letters." * At times 
Goethe feared that he himself might fall into 
the sentimental mood in describing his travels, 
but he probably escaped what he regarded as 
bad art for himself, except perhaps in his first 
Letters from Switzerland. There we have, in 
the opinion of Scherer, the subjectivity of 
Sterne. 

Yorick journeys, such as Goethe aimed to 
avoid, became very numerous. In a whimsical 
dramatic piece of his called Der Triumph der 
Empfindsamkeit, he emptied a sackful of them 
upon the stage. And Lichtenberg, who ridi- 
culed all new fashions in literature, said : " It 
was highly amusing to sit and watch thirty 
Yoricks riding their hobby-horses in spirals 
about a goal which they might have reached 
the day before in one step." Besides winter 
journeys and summer journeys already men- 

♦ A. D. Coleridge's translation. 
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tioned, there were day journeys and night 
journeys, to various places in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and elsewhere. So far 
as I know of them, they have the outer form 
of the Sentimental Journey but the digressive 
style of Tristram Shandy. To write one of 
them it was not necessary to take a trip any- 
where for incidents and experiences. Not at 
all; for nothing was described, except what 
could be collected from guide books. The 
journey was simply a device for expressing 
opinions on all sorts of questions, in politics, 
religion, morals, and literature. To a general 
statement like this there are of course excep- 
tions. Hippel developed an impressive, if 
gloomy, allegory in his Kreuz-und-QuerzUge 
des Hitters A bis Z {Zigzag Journeys of the 
Knight A to Z). This Alpha and Omega 
Knight, after passing through the dangers of 
birth and youth, is overwhelmed with grief on 
the death of his father. To calm his mind, he 
sets out with his squire on a ramble through 
the world. It is a quest, says Hippel, for that 
El Dorado that can only be found in one's own 
heart. The zigzags lead at last to the grave. 

Still better is Richter's Des Feldpredigers 
Schmehle Reise nach Fldtz, which was trans- 
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lated into English by Carlyle under the title 
Army-Chaplain Schmehle's Journey to Fldtz. 
It is the story of a chaplain who after being 
dismissed from his regiment because of cow- 
ardice, goes to Flatz to petition General Scha- 
backer to give him in return a Catechetical 
Professorship. The sketch is accompanied by 
running footnotes, misnumbered, and having 
nothing to do with the subject in hand. Per- 
haps more of the real Sterne, though less of 
the externals, may be found elsewhere in 
Richter, especially in his Leben des Quintus 
Fixlein^ which was also translated by Carlyle. 
Fixlein is a poor schoolmaster who becomes a 
village parson. He writes many strange books 
that never get printed ; among which is a col- 
lection of all the misprints to be found in 
German literature. Richter's characters are 
given to varied whims, but most commonly to 
some sort of fear. Schmelzle, afraid of walk- 
ing in his sleep, ties his right toe o'nights to 
the bedpost or to his wife's left hand. Fixlein 
imagines that like his father he must die on 
his thirty-second birthday; — the time ap- 
proaches and he falls into fever. As he lies 
upon his bed, he dreams that death, the skele- 
ton of his father, is tapping with cold finger 
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upon his fevered heart ; the next moment this 
apparition is transformed into "the splendor 
of an angel flying hither and thither from the 
starry blue " ; and as the delirium leaves him, 
he sees his wife bending over him and looking 
into his large, hot eyes. This is all Sterne 
humor and pathos after it has passed through 
the imagination of a great German. 

It is a far cry from Sterne to Heine. The 
storm and stress and the Romantic revival 
intervene. But Sterne has not been forgotten. 
The Sentimental Journey was among the books 
that Heine read as a boy ; and the RdseUlder 
(Pictures of Travel) are more or less founded 
upon its plan. Whether Heine journeys 
through the Hartz mountains or into Italy, it 
is not what he sees that most interests ; it is 
the record of his sensations, or his opinions on 
subjects that may or may not have some con- 
nection with the travels. Objective he is at 
times, and splendidly so ; but for a half part 
at least, there is in his travel-pictures, says 
Scherer, "the same cobweb of individualism 
spun over external objects" as in Sterne. 
What charmed him in Italy — and what 
charmed Sterne also — were her women with 
" pale elegiac faces " and " great black eyes.'* 
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And how like Sterne the incident at Goslar 
in the Harzreise. A beautiful girl is standing 
by her door in the evening twilight. "I 
quickly snatched a kiss," says Heine, " and as 
she was about to fly, I whispered apologeti- 
cally, ' To-morrow I leave this town, and never 
return again.' Then I perceived a faint pressure 
of the lovely lips and of the little hand, and I 
— went smiling away," Heine returns to his 
inn, and stands at his window watching the 
moon. "Is there," he asks himself, "really a 
man in the moon ? " And the man in the moon 
suggests reflections on love and immortality. 
This is Sterne's manner. — But we must not 
insist too much on these resemblances, for 
Heine is no echo of Sterne. They were quite 
unUke in temperament. Heine's weird poetic 
fancy, his vigor, wit, mockery, and scorn, quali- 
ties whereby Heine is Heine, do not derive 
from Sterne. But without Sterne there would 
have been no JReisebilder. In the Romantische 
Schuhy the brilliant history of German roman- 
ticism that followed the sketches of travel, 
Heine turned aside from his main theme to 
pay to Sterne the finest tribute that has yet 
come from any pen. The characterization is 
also just, except that Heine discovered in 
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Sterne a depth of feeling which he did not 
possess. " He is," wrote Heine in that splen- 
did passage, " a bom equal of William Shake- 
speare, and him too, Lam-ence Sterne, have the 
muses nurtured on Parnassus. But after the 
fashion of women they have spoiled him while 
a child with their caresses. He was the foster 
child of the pale tragic divinity. Once the 
latter, in an access of awfiil tenderness, kissed 
him on his young heart with such power, such 
strength of love, and with such a draught of 
passion, that the heart began to bleed and 
suddenly understood all the sorrows of the 
world, and was filled with infinite compassion. 
Poor young poet heart! But the younger 
daughter of Mnemosyne, the rosy goddess of 
humour, skipped quickly up to him, and took 
the suffering child in her arms, and tried to 
enhven him with her laughter and singing, 
and gave him as toys to play with the comic 
mask and the bells of folly, and kissed him 
soothingly on the lips and kissed upon them 
all her fiivolity, all her saucy joy and all her 
mockery and wit"* W. L. C, 

* Stigand's Life of Heine, VoL I, p. 411. 
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Cum venia dabis. Hob* 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

JOHN, 
LORD VISCOUNT SPENCER. 

My Lord, 

T HUMBLY beg leave to offer you these 
two Volumes;* they are the best my 
talents, with such bad health as I have, 
could produce: — ^had Providence granted me 
a larger stock of either, they had been a 
much more proper present to your Lord- 
ship. 

I beg your Lordship will forgive me, if, 
at the same time I dedicate this work to 
you, I join Lady Spencer, in the liberty I 

•Volumes V. and VI. in the first Edition. 



take of inscribing the story of Le Fever to 
her name; for which I have no other mo- 
tive, which my heart has informed me of, 
but that the story is a humane one. 

I am. 

My Lobb, 
Your Lordship's most devoted 
and most humble Servant, 

LAUR. STERNE. 



THE 

LIFP AND OPINIONS 

OF 

TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent, 

BOOK V. 
CHAPTER I. 

IF it had not been for those two mettle- 
some tits, and that madcap of a postil- 
lion who drove them from Stilton to 
Stamford, the thought had never entered 

my head. He flew Uke lightning there 

was a slope of three miles and a half 

we scarce touched the ground the mo- 
tion was most rapid most impetuous 

'twas commimicated to my brain — 

my heart partook of it **By the great 

God of day,*' said I, looking towards the 
sim, and thrusting my arm out of the fore- 
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window of the chaise, as I made my vow, 
**I will lock up my study-door the moment 
I get home, and throw the key of it ninety 
feet below the surface of the earth, into the 
draw-well at the back of my house." 

The London waggon confirmed me in my 

\ resolution; it hirng tottering upon the hill, 

scarce progressive, drag'd — drag'd up by 

eight heavy beasts — ** by main strength! 

quoth I, nodding but your betters draw 

the same way and something of every- 
body's! O rare!" 

Tell me, ye learned, ^shall we for ever be 
adding so much to the bulk — so little to the 
stock? 

Shall we for ever make new books, as 
apothecaries make new mixtures, by pour- 
ing only out of one vessel into another? 

Are we for ever to be twisting, and im- 
twisting the same rope? for ever in the 
same track — for ever at the same pace? 

Shall we be destined to the days of eter- 
nity, on holy-days, as well as working-days, 
to be shewing the relicks qf learnings as 
monks do the relicks of their saints — without 
working one — one single mimcle with them? 

Who made Man, with powers which dart 
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him from earth to heaven 'm a moment — 
that great, that most excellent, and most 
noble creature of the world — ^the miracle of 
nature, as Zoroaster m his book irepi ^wr&a^ 
called him — the Shekinah of the divine 

presence, as Chrysostom the imcLge of 

God, as Moses — —the ray of divinity, as 
Plato — the marvel of marvels^ as Aristotle- 
to go sneaking on at this pitiful — ^pimping 

pettifogging rate? 

I scorn to be as abusive as Horace upon 

the occasion but if there is no cata- 

chresis in the wish, and no sin in it, I wish 
from my soul, that every imitator in Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, HaOhe farcy 
for his pains; and that there was a good 
farcical house, large enough to hold — ^aye — 
and sublimate them, shag" -raff and bob-tail, 
male and female, all together; and this 

leads me to the affair of Whiskers but^ 

by what chain of ideas — I leftve as a legacy 
'in mort-mairT to Prudes and Tartufs, to en- 
joy and make the most of. 

UPON WHISKERS. 

I'm sorry I made it 'twas as incon- 
siderate a promise as ever entered a man's 

9 
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head ^A chapter upon whiskers! alas! the 

world will not bear it — 'tis a delicate world 

^but I knew not of what mettle it was 

made — ^nor had I ever seen the under- 
written fragment; otherwise, as surely as 
noses are noses, and whiskers are whiskers 
still (let the world say what it will to the 
contrary); so surely would I have steered 
clear of this dangerous chapter. 

THE FRAOMENT. 



-You are half asleep^ my good lady. 



said the old gentleman, taking hold of the old 
lady's hand, and giving it a gentle squeeze, as 

he pronoimced the word Whiskers shall 

we change the subject ? By no means, re- 
plied the old lady — I like your account of 
those matters: so throwing a thin gauze hand- 
kerchief over her head, and leaning it back 
upon the chair with her face turned towards 
him, and advancing her two feet as she re- 
clined herself 1 desire, continued she, 

you will go on. 
The old gentleman went on as follows: 

10 
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Whiskers! cried the queen of JVa- 

varre^ dropping her knotting ball, as La 

Fossetise uttered the word Whiskers, 

madam, said La Fossetise, pinning the ball 
to the queen's apron, and making a courtesy 
as she repeated it. 

La Fosseuse^s voice was naturally soft and 
low, yet 'twas an articulate voice: and every 
letter of the word WTiiskers fell distinctly 
upon the queen of Navarre's ear — Whiskers I 
cried the queen, laying a greater stress upon 
the word, and as if she had still distrusted her 
ears Whiskers! repUed La Fosseuse, re- 
peating the word a third time There is 

not a cavalier, madam, of his age in Navarre, 
continued the maid of honour, pressing the 
page's interest upon the queen, that has so 

gallant a pair Of what ? cried Margaret, 

smiling:— Of whiskers, said La Fosseuse, with 
infinite modesty. 

The word Whiskers still stood its ground, 
and continued to be made use of in most of 
the best companies throughout the little king- 
dom of Navarre, notwithstanding the indis- 
creet use which La Fosseuse had made of it: 
the truth was, La Fossetise had pronoimced 
the word, not only before the queen, but 

11 
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upon sundry other occasions at court, with 
an accent which always impUed something of 
a mystery — ^And as the court of Margaret^ as 
aU the world knows, was at that time a mix- 
ture of gallantry and devotion ^and whis- 
kers being as applicable to the one, as the 
other, the word naturally stood its groimd 

it gain'd full as much as it lost; that is, 

the clergy were for it ^the laity were 

against it and for the women, they 

were divided. 

The excellency of the figure and mien of 
the yoimg Sieur He CroioCy was at that time 
beginning to draw the attention of the maids 
of honour towards the terrace before the pal- 
ace gate, where the guard was mounted. 
The lady He Baussiere fell deeply in love 

with him, La B attar elle did the same — 

it was the finest weather for it, that ever 

was remembered in Navarre La GhiyoU 

La Maronette, La Sabatiere, fell in love 
with the Sieur JDe Croix also L a Re- 

hours and La Fosseuse knew better De 

Croix had failed in an attempt to recom- 
mend himself to La Rehours; and La Be- 
hours and La Fosseuse were inseparable. 

The queen of Navarre was sitting with 
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her ladies in the painted bow-window, fac- 
ing the gate of the second court, as JDe 
Croix passed through it — He is handsome, 

said the Lady Baussiere. He has a good 

mien, said La Battarelle He is finely 

shaped, said La Guyol — I never saw an 
officer of the horse-guards in my life, said 

La Maronette, with two such legs Or who 

stood so well upon them, said La Sabatiere 

But he has no whiskers, cried La Fos- 

sense Not a pile, said La Rehours. 

The queen went directly to her oratory, 
musing all the way, as she walked through 
the gallery, upon the subject; turning it 
this way and that way in her fancy — Ave 

Maria ! what can La Fosseuse mean ? 

said she, kneeUng down upon the cushion. 

La Guyol, La Battarelle, La Maronette, 
La Sabatiere, retired instantly to their chamr- 

bers Whiskers! said all four of them 

to themselves, as they bolted their doors on 
the inside. 

The Lady Carnavallette was coimting her 
beads with both hands, unsuspected, under 

her farthingal fi-om St Antony down to 

St Ursula inclusive, not a saint passed 
through her fingers without whiskers; St 

13 
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\ 

Francisy St Dominick, St Bennet, St Basil, 
St Bridget^ had all whiskers. 

The Lady Baussiere had got into a wil- 
derness of conceits, with moralizing too in- 
tricately upon La Fossetise^s text She 

mounted her palfrey, her page followed her 

^the host passed by — ^the Lady Baussiere 

rode on. 

One denier, cried the order of mercy — 
one single denier, in behalf of a thousand 
patient captives, whose eyes look towards 
heaven and you for their redemption. 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

Pity the unhappy, said a devout, vener- 
able, hoary-headed man, meekly holding up 
a box, begirt with iron, in his withered 

hands 1 beg for the unfortimate-r-good 

my Lady, 'tis for a prison — for an hospital 
— 'tis for an old man — a poor man undone 

by shipwreck, by suretyship, by fire 1 

call God and all his angels to witness 

'tis to clothe the naked to feed the 

himgry 'tis to comfort the sick and the 

broken-hearted. 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

A decayed kinsman bowed himself to the 
groimd. 

14 
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The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

He ran begging bare-headed on one side 
of her palfrey, conjuring her by the former 
bonds of friendship, alliance, consanguinity, 

&c. Cousin, aunt, sister, mother, ^for 

virtue's sake, for your own, for mine, for 
Christ's sake, remember me ^pity me. 

The Lady Bav^siere rode on. 

Take hold of my whiskers, said the Lady 

Baussiere The page took hold of her 

palfrey. She dismounted at the end of the 
terrace. 

There are some trains of certain ideas 
which leave prints of themselves about our 
eyes and eye-brows; and there is a con- 
sciousness of it, somewhere about the heart, 
which serves but to make these etchings the 
stronger — we see, spell, and put them to- 
gether without a dictionary. 

Ha, ha! he, heel cried La Gruyol and La 
Sabatierey looking close at each other's prints 

Ho, ho! cried La Battarelle and Maro- 

nette, doing the same: — Whist! cried one — 
st, st, — said a second, — ^hush, quoth a third 
— poo, poo, replied a fourth — gramercyl 

cried the Lady Carnavallettej 'twas she 

who bewhisker'd St Bridget. 

u 
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La Fosseuse drew her bodkin from the knot 
of her hair, and having traced the outline of 
a small whisker, with the blimt end of it, upon 
one side of her upper lip, put it into La Re- 
hours* hand — La Rebours shook her head. 

The Lady Baussiere coughed thrice into 
the inside of her ranS—La Chiyol smiled — 
Fy, said the Lady Baussiere. The queen of 
Navarre touched her eye with the tip of 
her fore-finger— ras much as to say, I un- 
derstand you all. 

'Twas plain to the whole court the word 
was ruined: La Fosseuse had given it a 
woimd, and it was not the better for pass- 
ing through all these defiles It made a 

faint stand, however, for a few months, by 
the expiration of which, the Sieur De Croia;, 
finding it high time to leave Navarre for 
want of whiskers the word in course be- 
came indecent, and (after a few efibrts) abso- 
lutely unfit for use. 

The best word, in the best language of the 
best world, must have suffered imder such 

combinations. The curate of d'Fstella 

wrote a book against them, setting forth 
the dangers of accessory ideas, and warning 
the Navarois against them. 
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Does not all the world know, said the 
curate d^JEstella at the conclusion of his 
work, that Noses ran the same fate some 
centuries ago in most parts of Europe, 
which Whiskers have now done in the 
kingdom of Navarre 1 — The evil indeed 
spread no farther then — but have not beds 
and bolsters, and nightcaps and chamber- 
pots stood upon the brink of destruction 
ever since ? Are not trouse, and placket- 
holes, and pump-handles — ^and spigots and 
faucets, in danger still from the same asso- 
ciation? Chastity, by nature, the gentlest 

of all affections — ^give it but its head 'tis 

like a ramping and a roaring lion. 

The drift of the curate d'Estella^s argu- 
ment was not imderstood. — They ran the 
scent the wrong way. — The world bridled 
his ass at the tail. — ^And when the extremes 
of DELICACY, and the beginnings of concu- 
piscence, hold their next provincial chapter 
together, they may decree that bawdy also. 
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CHAPTER II, 

WHEN my father received the letter 
which brought him the melancholy 
account of my brother Bobby's 
death, he was busy calculating the expence 
of his riding post from Calais to PariSy and 
so on to Lyons. 

'Twas a most inauspicious journey; my 
father having had every foot of it to travel 
over again, and his calculation to begin 
afresh, when he had almost got to the end 
of it, by Obadiah's opening the door to ac- 
quaint him the family was out of yeast — 
and to ask whether he might not take the 
great coach-horse early in the morning and 
ride in search of some. — With all my heart, 
Obadiah, said my father (pursuing his jour- 
ney) — take the coach-horse, and welcome. 

But he wants a shoe, poor creature! 

said Obadiah. Poor creature! said my 

uncle Toby, vibrating the note back again, 
like a string in unison. Then ride the 
Scotch horse, quoth my father hastily. — He 
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cannot bear a saddle upon his back, quoth 

Ohadiah, for the whole world. The 

devil's in that horse; then take Patriot, 

cried my father, and shut the door. 

Patriot is sold, said Ohadiah. Here's for 
you! cried my father, making a pause, and 
looking in my uncle Toby^s face, as if the 
thing had not been a matter of fact. — ^Your 
worship ordered me to sell him last Aprils 
said Ohadiah. — Then go on foot for your 

pains, cried my father. 1 had much 

rather walk than ride, said Ohadiah^ shut- 
ting the door. 

What plagues! cried my father, going on 

with his calculation. But the waters are 

out, said 06atZmA,— opening the door again. 

Till that moment, my father, who had a 
map of Sanson's^ and a book of the post- 
roads before him, had kept his hand upon 
the head of his compasses, with one foot of 
them fixed upon Nevers^ the last stage he 
had paid for — purposing to go on from that 
point with his journey and calculation, as 
soon as Ohadiah quitted the room: but this 
second attack of OhadiaJi^s, in opening the 
door and laying the whole country under 
water, was too much. He let go his 
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compasses — or rather with a mixed motion 
between accident and anger, he threw them 
upon the table; and then there was nothing 
for him to do, but to return back to Calais 
(like many others) as wise as he had set 
out. 

When the letter was brought into the 
parlour, which contained the news of my 
brother's death, my father had got for- 
wards again upon his journey to within a 
stride of the compasses of the very same 

stage of Never $. By your leave, Mons. 

Sanson^ cried my father, striking the point 
of his compasses through Neoers into the 
table — and nodding to my uncle Tohy^ to 
see what was in the letter — ^twice of one 
night, is too much for an English gentle- 
man and his son, Mons. Sanson^ to be 
turned back from so lousy a town as 
Neoers — What think'st thou, Toby? added 

my father in a sprightly tone. Unless it 

be a garrison town, said my uncle Toby 

for then 1 shall be a fool, said my 

father, smiling to himself, as long as I live. 
— So giving a second nod — and keeping his 
compasses still upon Neoers with one hand, 
and holding his book of the post-roads in 
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the other — ^half calculating and half listen- 
ing, he leaned forwards upon the table with 
both elbows, as my uncle Toby hummed 
over the letter. 



• — he's gone! said 

my uncle Toby. Where Who? cried 

my father. My nephew, said my uncle 

Toby. What — without leave — without 

money — without governor? cried my father 

in amazement. No: he is dead, my dear 

brother, quoth my uncle Toby. — Without 
being ill? cried my father again. — I dare 
say not, said my uncle Toby, in a low 
voice, and fetching a deep sigh from the 
bottom of his heart, he has been ill enough, 

poor lad! I'll answer for him ^for he is 

dead. 

When Agrippina was told of her son's 
death, Tacitus informs us, that, not being 
able to moderate the violence of her pas- 
sions, she abruptly broke off her work. — My 
father stuck his compasses into NeverSy but 
so much the faster. — What contrarieties ! 
his, indeed, was matter of calculation! — 
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Agrippina^s must have been quite a differ- 
ent affair; who else could pretend to reason 
from history? 

How my father went on, in my opinion, 
deserves a chapter to itself. — 



CHAPTER III. 

And a chapter it shall have, 

and a devil of a one too — ^so look to your- 
selves. 

'Tis either Plato^ or Plutarch, or Seneca, 
or Xenophon, or Epictetus, or Theophrastus, 
or Lucian — or some one perhaps of later 
date — either Cardan, or Budceus, or Petrarch, 
or Stella — or possibly it may be some divine 
or father of the church, St Austin, or St 
Cyprian, or Barnard, who affirms that it is 
an irresistible and natural passion to weep 
for the loss of our friends or children — and 
Seneca (I'm positive) tells us somewhere, 
that such griefs evacuate themselves best by 
that particular channel — And accordingly we 
find, that David wept for his son Absalom — 
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Adrian for his Antinoics — Niohe for her chil- 
dren, and that ApoUodorus and Crito both 
shed tears for Socrates before his death. 

My father managed his affiction other- 
wise; and indeed differently from most men 
either ancient or modem ; for he neither 
wept it away, as the Hebrews and the 
Romans — or slept it off, as the Laplanders 
— or hanged it, as the English^ or drowned 
it, as the Germans — nor did he curse it, or 
damn it, or excommunicate it, or rhyme it, 
or lillabullero it. 



He got rid of it, however. 

Will your worships give me leave to 
squeeze in a story between these two 
pages ? 

When Tully was bereft of his dear 
daughter TuUia^ at first he laid it to his 
heart, — he listened to the voice of nature, 
and modulated his own unto it. — O my 
TuUia/ my daughter 1 my child! — still, still, 
still, — 'twas O my TuUiat — my TulUa! 
Methinks I see my TulUay I hear my 
TuUia^ I talk with my Tullia. — But as 
soon as he began to look into the stores of 
philosophy, and consider how many excel- 
lent things might be said upon the ocea- 
ns 
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sion — ^no body upon earth can conceive, says 
the great orator, how happy, how joyftJ it 
made me. 

My father was as proud of his eloquence 
as Marcus Tullius Cicero could be for 
his Ufe, and, for aught I am convinced of 
to the contrary at present, with as much 
reason: it was indeed his strength — and his 

j weakness too. His strength — for he was 

by nature eloquent, and his weakness — for 
he was hourly a dupe to it: and, provided 
an occasion in life would but permit him to 
shew his talents, or say either a wise thing, 
' a witty, or a shrewd one — (bating the case 
\ of a systematic misfortime) — he had all he 
wanted. — A blessing which tied up my 
father's tongue, and a misfortune which let 
it loose with a good grace, were pretty equal : 
sometimes, indeed, the misfortune was the 
better of the two; for instance, where the 
pleasure of the harangue was as ten, and 
the pain of the misfortime but as five — my 
father gained half in half, and consequently 
was as well again off, as if it had never be- 
fallen him. 

This clue wiU unravel what otherwise 
would seem very inconsistent in my father's 
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domestic cliaracter; and it is this, that, in 
the provocations arising from the neglects 
and blimders of servants, or other mishaps 
imavoidable in a family, his anger, or rather 
the duration of it, eternally ran counter to 
all conjecture. 

My father had a favourite little mare, 
which he had consigned over to a most 
beautiful Arabian horse, in order to have a 
pad out of her for his own riding: he was 
sanguine in all his projects; so talked about 
his pad every day with as absolute a secu- 
rity, as if it had been reared, broke, — ^and 
bridled and saddled at his door ready for 
mounting. By some neglect or other in 
Obadiahy it so fell out, that my father's 
expectations were answered with nothing 
better than a mule, and as ugly a beast of 
the kind as ever was produced. 

My mother and my imcle Tobp expected 
my father would be the death of Obadiah — 
and that there never would be an end of 

the disaster. See here! you rascal, cried 

my father, pointing to the mule, what you 

have done! It was not me, said Oba- 

diah. How do I know that ? replied my 

father. 
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Triumph swam in my father's eyes, at 
the repartee — ^the Attic salt brought water 
into them — ^and so Obadiah heard no more 
about it. 

Now let us go back to my brother's 
death. 

Philosophy has a fine saying for every 
thing. — For Death it has an entire set; the 
misery was, they all at once rushed into my 
father's head, that 'twas difficult to string 
them together, so as to make any thing of 
a consistent show out of them. — He took 
them as they came. 

" 'Tis an inevitable chance — ^the first stat- 
ute in Magna Charta — ^it is an everlasting 
act of parUament, my dear brother, — All 
must die. 

""If my son could not have died, it had 
been matter of wonder, — not that he is 
dead. 

*' Monarchs and princes dance in the same 
ring with us. 

** — To die, is the great debt and tribute 
due unto nature: tombs and monuments, 
which should perpetuate our memories, pay 
it themselves; and the proudest pyramid of 
them all, which wealth and science have 
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erected, has lost its apex, and stands ob- 
truncated in the traveller's horizon." (My 
father found he got great ease, and went 
on) — '* Kingdoms and provinces, and towns 
and cities, have they not their periods? and 
when those principles and powers, which at 
first cemented and put them together, have 
performed their several evolutions, they fall 
back." — Brother Shandy y said my uncle 
Toby, laying down his pipe at the word 
evolutions — Revolutions, I meant, quoth my 
father, — by heaven! I meant revolutions, 

brother Toby — evolutions is nonsense. 

'Tis not nonsense — said my uncle Toby. 

But is it not nonsense to break the thread 
of such a discourse, upon such an occasion? 
cried my father — do not — dear Toby, con- 
tinued he, taking him by the hand, do not 
— do not, I beseech thee, interrupt me at 

this crisis. My uncle Toby put his pipe 

into his mouth. 

** Where is Troy, and Mycence, and Thebes 
and JDelos, and Persepolis and Agrigentum?^^ 
— continued my father, taking up his book^ 
of post-roads, which he had laid down.- 
*' What is become, brother Toby, of Nineveh^ 
and Babylon, of Cizicum and Mitylence ? The 
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\ fairest towns that ever the sun rose upon, 
/ are now no more; the names only are left, 
' and those (for many of them are wrong spelt) 
are falling themselves by piece-meals to de- 
cay, and in length of time will be forgotten, 
and involved with every thing in a perpetual 
night: the world itself, brother Toby, must 
— must come to an end. 

Returning out of Asia, when I sailed from 
^gina towards Megara,'^ {when can this 

( have been? thought my uncle Toby) **I began 
to view the country round about, ^gina 

I was behind me, Megara was before, Pyrceus 
on the right hand, Corinth on the left. — 

' What flourishing towns now prostrate upon 
the earth 1 Alas! alas! said I to myself, 
that man should disturb his soul for the 
loss of a child, when so much as this lies 
awfully buried in his presence Remem- 
ber, said I to myself again — ^remember thou 
art a man." — 

Now my uncle Toby knew not that this 
last paragraph was an extract of Servius 
Sulpidus^s consolatory letter to Tully. — He 
had as little skill, honest man, in the frag- 
ments, as he had in the whole pieces of an- 
tiquity. — And as my father, whilst he was 
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concerned in the Turkey trade, had been 
three or four different times in the Levant^ 
in one of which he had staid a whole year 
and an half at Zant^ my uncle Toby natu- 
rally concluded, that, in some one of these 
periods, he had taken a trip across the 
Archipelago into Asia; and that all this 
sailing affair with JEgina behind, and Me- 
gara before, and Pyrceus on the right hand, 
&c. &c. was nothing more than the true 
course of my father's voyage and reflections. 
— 'Twas certainly in his manner^ and many 
an undertaking critic would have built two 
stories higher upon worse foundations. — And 
pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby^ layings 
the end of his pipe upon my father's hand 
in a kindly way of interruption — but wait- 
ing till he finished the account — what year 
of our Lord was this ? — 'Twas no year of 
our Lord, replied my father. — That's im- 
possible, cried my uncle Toby. — Simpleton! 
said my father, — 'twas forty years before 
Christ was born. 

My uncle Toby had but two things for \ 
it; either to suppose his brother to be the 
wandering Jemo^ or that his misfortunes had ' 
disordered his brain. — **May the Lord God 
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of heaven and earth protect him and restore 
him," said my uncle Tohy^ praying silently 
^ for my father, and with tears in his eyes. 

— My father placed the tears to a proper 
I account, and went on with his harangue 

with great spirit. 
{ *' There is not such great odds, brother 
Tohy^ betwixt good and evil, as the world 

imagines" (this way of setting off, by 

the bye, was not likely to cure my uncle 

Toby^s suspicions.) *' Labour, sorrow, 

grief, sickness, want, and wt)e, are the 
sauces of life." — Much good may it do 
them — said my uncle Toby to himself 

**My son is dead! — so much the better; 
— 'tis a shame in such a tempest to have 
but one anchor." 

**But he is gone for ever from us! — be 
it so. He is got from under the hands of 
his barber before he was bald — he is but 
risen from a feast before he was surfeited — 
from a banquet before he had got drunken." 

'*The Thracians wept when a child was 
born" — (and we were very near it, quoth 
my uncle Toby) — **and feasted and made 
merry when a man went out of the world; 
and with reason. Death opens the gate 
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of fame, and shuts the gate of envy after 
it, — it unlooses the chain of the captive, 
and puts the bondsman's task into another 
man's hands.** 

'*Shew me the man, who knows what life 
is, who dreads it, and I'll shew thee a pris- 
oner who dreads his liberty." 

Is it not better, my dear brother Toby 
(for mark — our appetites are but diseases)— 
is it not better not to hunger at all, than 
to eat? — ^not to thirst, than to take physic 
to cure it I 

Is it not better to be freed from cares 
and agues, from love and melancholy, and 
the other hot and cold fits of life, than, 
like a galled traveller, who comes weary to 
his inn, to be bound to begin his journey 
afresh ? 

There is no terrour, brother Toby^ in its 
looks, but what it borrows from groans and 
convulsions — and the blowing of noses, and 
the wiping away of tears with the bottoms 
of curtains, in a dying man's room. — Strip 
it of these, what is it? — 'Tis better in battle 
than in bed, said my uncle Toby. — Take 
away its herses, its mutes, and its mourn- 
ing, — its plumes, scutcheons, and other me- 
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chanic aids — What is it? Better in hat- 
tie! continued my father, smiling, for he 
had absolutely forgot my brother Bobby — 
'tis terrible no way — for consider, brother 
Toby, — when we are — death is not; — and 
when death is — ^we are not. My uncle Toby 
laid down his pipe to consider the proposi- 
tion; my father's eloquence was too rapid 
to stay for any man — away it went,— and 
hurried my uncle Toby^s ideas along with 
it. 

For this reason, continued my father, 'tis 
worthy to recollect, how little alteration, in 
great men, the approaches of death have 
made. — Vespasian died in a jest upon his 
close-stool — Galba with a sentence— iS^p^i- 
mus Severus in a dispatch — 2\berius in dis- 
simulation, and Ccesar Augustus in a com- 
pliment. — I hope 'twas a sincere i>ne — quotb 
my uncle Toby. 

— 'Twas to his wife, — said my father, 
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CHAPTER IV, 

^And lastly — for all the choice anec- 
dotes which history can produce of this 
matter, continued my father, — this, Uke the 
gilded dome which covers in the fabric — 
crowns all. — 

'Tis of Cornelius Gallus, the praetor — 
which, I dare say, brother Tohy, you have 
read. — I dare say I have not, replied my 

uncle. He died, said my father, as * * * 

***###***#** — AnA if it was with 
his wife, said my uncle Toby — there could 
be no hurt in it. — That's more than I 
know — ^replied my father. 



CHAPTER V. 

MY mother was going very gingerly in 
the dark along the passage which 
led to the parlour, as my uncle 
Toby pronoimced the word wtfe. — 'Tis a 
shrill, penetrating soimd of itself, and Oba- 
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diah had helped it by leaving the door a 
little a-jar, so that my mother heard enough 
of it, to imagine herself the subject of the 
conversation; so laying the edge of her 
finger across her two lips — holding in her 
breath, and bending her head a little down- 
wards, with a twist of her neck — (not to- 
wards the door, but from it, by which means 
her ear was brought to the chink) — she lis- 
tened with all her powers: the listening 

slave, with the Goddess of Silence at his 
back, could not have given a finer thought 
for an intaglio. 

In this attitude I am determined to let 
her stand for five minutes: till I bring up 
the affairs of the kitchen (as Rapin does 
those of the church) to the same period. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THOUGH in one sense, our family was 
certainly a simple machine, as it con- 
sisted of a few wheels; yet there was 
thus much to be said for it, that these 
wheels were set in motion by so many dif- 
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ferent springs, and acted one upon the other 
from such a variety of strange principles and 

impulses that though it was a simple 

machine, it had all the honour and advan- 
tages of a complex one, and a number 

of as odd movements within it, as ever were 
beheld in the inside of a Dutch silk-mill. 

Amongst these there was one, I am go- 
ing to speak of, in which, perhaps, it was 
not altogether so singular, as in many 
others; and it was this, that whatever mo- 
tion, debate, harangue, dialogue, project, 
or dissertation, was going forwards in the 
parlour, there was generally another at 
the same time, and upon the same sub- 
ject, running parallel along with it in the 
kitchen. 

Now to bring this about, whenever an 
extraordinary message, or letter, was deliv- 
ered in the parlour — or a discourse sus- 
pended till a servant went out— or the lines 
of discontent were observed to hang upon 
the brows of my father or mother — or, in 
short, when any thing was supposed to be 
upon the tapis worth knowing or listening 
to, 'twas the rule to leave the door, not 
absolutely shut, but somewhat a-jar — as it 
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stands just now, — which, under covert of 
the bad hmge (and that possibly might be 
one of the many reasons why it was never 
mended), it was not difBcuIt to manage; by 
which means, in all these cases, a passage 
was generally left, not indeed as wide as 
the Dardanelles, but wide enough, for all 
that, to carry on as much of this windward 
trade, as was sufficient to save my father 
the trouble of governing his house; — my 
mother at this moment stands profiting by 
it. — Ohadiah did the same thing, as soon as 
he had left the letter upon the table which 
brought the news of my brother's death; so 
that before my father had well got over his 
surprise, and entered upon his harangue, — 
had Trim got upon his legs, to speak his 
sentiments upon the subject. 

A curious observer of nature, had he been 
worth the inventory of all Joh^s stock — 
though, by the by, your curious observers 
are seldom worth a groat — ^would have given 
the half of it, to have heard Corporal Trim 
and my father, two orators so contrasted by 
nature and education, haranguing over the 
same bier. 

My father — a man of deep reading — 
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prompt memory— with Cato, and Seneca, 
and Epictetus^ at his fingers ends. — 

The corporal — with nothing — to remem- 
ber — of no deeper reading than his muster- 
roll — or greater names at his fingers end, 
than the contents of it. 

The one proceeding from period to period, 
by metaphor and allusion, and striking the 
fancy as he went along (as men of wit and 
fancy do) with the entertainment and pleas- 
antry of his pictures and images. 

The other, without wit or antithesis, or 
point, or turn, this way or that; but leaving 
the images on one side, and the picture on 
the other, going straight forwards as nature 
could lead him, to the heart. O Trim! 
would to heaven thou had'st a better histo- 
rian I — would thy historian 

had a better pair of breeches I O ye 

critics I will nothing melt you? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

My young master in London is 

dead I said Obadiah. — 

A green sattin night-gown of my 

mother's, which had been twice scoured, was 
f the first idea which Obadiah^s exclamation 
S^ brought into Susannah's head. — Well might 
Locke write a chapter upon the imperfec- 
tions of words. — Then, quoth Susannah^ we 
must all go into mourning. — But note a 
.second time: the word mournings notwith- 
standing Susannah made use of it herself — 
« fafleji. also of doing its office ; it excited not 
J one single idea, tinged either with grey or 

black, — all was green. The green sattin 

/ night-gown hung there still. 

— O I 'twill be the death of my poor mis- 
tress, cried Susannah. — My mother's whole 
wardrobe followed. — What a procession! her 
red damask, — her orange tawney, — her white 
and yellow lutestrings, — her brown taffata, 
— ^her bone-laced caps, her bed-gowns, and 
comfortable under-petticoats. — Not a rag 
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was left behind. — ''No, — she will never look 
up again^^^ said Susannah. 

We had a fat, foolish scxillion — ^my father, 
I think, kept her for her simpUcity; — she 
had been all autumn struggling with a 
dropsy. — He is dead, «aid Obadiah, — he is 
certainly dead I — So am not I, said the 
fooUsh scullion. 

Here is sad news, TVim, cried Susan- 
nah, wiping her eyes as Trim stepp'd into 
the kitchen, — master Bobby is dead and 
buried — ^the funeral was an interpolation of 
Susannah^s — we shall have all to go into 
mourning, said Susannah. 

I hope not, said Trim. — ^You hope not! 
cried Susannah earnestly. — The mourning 
ran not in Trim's head, whatever it did in 
Susannah's. — I hope — said Trim, explaining 
himself, I hope in God the news is not 
true. — I heard the letter read with my own 
ears, answered Obadiah; and we shall have 
a terrible piece of work of it in stubbing 
the Ox-moor. — Oh I he's dead, said Susannah. 
— As sure, said the scullion, as I'm alive. 

I lament for him from my heart and my 
soul, said Trim, fetching a sigh. — Poor 
creature! — poor boy! — poor gentleman 1 
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— He was alive last WTdtsontidel said the 
coachman. — Whitsontidel alas I cried THm, 
extending his right arm, and falling instantly 
into the same attitude in which he read the 
sermon, — ^what is WhitsonUde^ Jonathan (for 
that was the coachman's name), or Shrove- 
tidcy or any tide or time past, to this? Are 
we not here now, continued the corporal 
(striking the end of his stick perpendicularly 
upon the floor, so as to give an idea of 
health and stability) — and are we not — 
(dropping his hat upon the ground) gone! 
in a moment! — 'Twas infinitely striking! 
Susannah burst into a flood of tears. — We 
are not stocks and stones. — Jonathan^ Oha- 
diahy the cook-maid, all melted. — ^The fooUsh 
fat scullion herself, who was scouring a fish- 
kettle upon her knees, was rous'd with it. — 
The whole kitchen crowded about the cor- 
poral. 

Now as I perceive plainly, that the pre- 
servation of our constitution in church and 
state, — ^and possibly the preservation of the 
whole world — or what is the same thing, 
the distribution and balance of its property 
and power, may in time to come depend 
greatly upon the right understanding of this 
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stroke of the corporal's eloquence — I do de- 
mand your attention — your worships and 
reverences, for any ten pages together, take 
them where you will in any other part of 
the work, shall sleep for it at your ease. 

I said, **we were not stocks and stones" 
— 'tis very well. I should have added, nor 
are we angels, I wish we were, — but men 
clothed with bodies, and governed by our 
imaginations; — and what a junketing piece 
of work of it there is, betwixt these and 
our seven senses, especially ^Some of them, 
for my own part, I own it, I am ashamed 
to confess. Let it suffice to affirm, that of' 
all the senses, the eye (for I absolutely deny , 
the touch, though most of your Barhati^ I 
know, are for it) has the quickest commerce ' 
with the soul, — ^gives a smarter stroke, andi 
leaves something more inexpressible upon^ 
the fancy, than words can either convey — ' 
or sometimes get rid of. 

— I've gone a little about — ^no matter, 'tis 
for health — ^let us only carry it back in our 
mind to the mortaUty of Trim's hat. — **Are 
we not here now, — and gone in a moment?"] 
— ^There was nothing in the sentence — 'twas 
one of your self-evident truths we have the' 
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advantage of hearing every day; and if 
Trim had not trusted more to his hat than 
his head — ^he had made nothing at all of it. 

**Are we not here now;" continued 

the corporal, **and are we nof — (dropping 
his hat plumb upon the ground — and pausing, 
before he pronounced the word) — **goneI in 
a moment?" The descent of the hat was 
as if a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded 

into the crown of it, Nothing could have 

expressed the sentiment of mortality, of 
which it was the type and fore-runner, like 
it, — his hand seemed to vanish from under 
it, — it fell dead, — the corporal's eye fixed 
upon it, as upon a corpse, — and Susannah 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Now — Ten thousand, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand (for matter and motion 
are infinite) are the ways by which a hat 
may be dropped upon the ground, without 

any effect. Had he flung it, or thrown 

it, or cast it, or skimmed it, or squirted it, 
or let it sUp or fall in any possible direction 
under heaven, — or in the best direction that 
could be given to it, — had he dropped it 
like a goose — ^like a puppy — hke an ass — or 
in doing it, or even after he had done, had 
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he looked like a fool — ^like a ninny — like a 
nincompoop — it had fail'd, and the effect 
upon the heart had been lost. 

Ye who govern this mighty world and its 
mighty concerns with the engines of elo- 
quence, — ^who heat it, and cool it, and melt 

it, and moUify it, and then harden it 

again to your purpose 

Ye who wind and turn the passions with 
this great windlass, and, having done it, 
lead the owners of them, whither ye think 
meet — 

Ye, lastly, who drive and why not. Ye ., 

also who are driven, like turkeys to market \ 
with a stick and a red clout — meditate — , 
meditate, I beseech you, upon Trim^s hat. \ 



CHAPTER VIII. 

STAY 1 have a small account to settle 
with the reader before Trim can go on 
with his harangue. — It shaQ be done 
in two minutes. 

Amongst many other book-debts, aQ of 
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which I shall discharge in due time, — I 
own myself a debtor to the world for two 
items, — a chapter upon chamber-maids and 
hutton-hoUs, which, in the former part of 
my work, I promised and fully intended to 
pay off this year: but some of your wor- 
ships and reverences telling me, that the 
two subjects, especially so connected to- 
gether, might endanger the morals of the 
world, — I pray the chapter upon chamber- 
maids and button-holes may be forgiven 
me, — and that they will accept of the last 
chapter in lieu of it; which is nothing, an't 
please your reverences, but a chapter of 
chamber-maidSf green ffowns, and old hats. 

Trim took his off the ground, — put it 
upon his head, — and then went on with his 
oration upon death, in manner and form 
following. 



CHAPTER IX. 



To us, Jonathan^ who know not 

what want or care is — ^who live here in the 
service of two of the best of masters — 
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(bating in my own case his majesty King 
William the Third, whom I had the honour 
to serve both in Ireland and Flanders) — 
I own it, that from Whitsontide to within 
three weeks of Christmas^ — 'tis not long — 
'tis like nothing; — but to those, Jonathan^ 
who know what death is, and what havock 
and destruction he can make, before a man 
can well wheel about — 'tis like a whole age. 
— O Jonathan/ 'twould make a good-natured 
man's heart bleed, to consider, continued the 
corporal (standing perpendicularly), how low 
many a brave and upright fellow has been 
laid since that time! — And trust me, Susy^ 
added the corporal, turning to Susannah^ 
whose eyes were swimming in water, — be- 
fore that time comes round again, — many a 
bright eye will be dim. — Susannah placed it 
to the right side of the page — she wept — 
but she court 'sied too. — ^Are we not, con- 
tinued Trirrif looking still at Susannah — are 
we not like a flower of the field — a tear of ^ 
pride stole in betwixt every two tears ofi 
humiliation — else no tongue could have de- ' 
scribed Susannah* s affliction — is not all flesh "^ 
grass? — 'Tis clay, — 'tis dirt.— They all 
looked directly at the scullion, — the scul- 
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lion had just been scouring a fish-kettle. — 
It was not fair. 

— What is the finest face that ever man 
looked atl — I could hear Trim talk so for 
ever, cried Susannah^ — what is itl (Susan- 
nah laid her hand upon Trim^s shoulder) — 
but corruption? Susannah took it off. 

Now I love you for this — and *tis this 
delicious mixture within you which makes 
you dear creatures what you are — and he 

who hates you for it all I can say of 

the matter is — That he has either a pump- 
kin for his head — or a pippin for his heart, 
— and whenever he is dissected 'twill be 
found so. 



CHAPTER X. 

WHETHER Susannah, by taking her 
hand too suddenly from off the cor- 
poral's shoulder (by the whisking 

/ about of her passions) broke a little the 

chain of his reflections 

^ Or whether the corporal began to be sus- 
picious, he had got into the doctor's quar. 
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ters, and was talking more like the chap- 
lain than himself 

Or whether 

Or whether for in all such cases a man 

of invention and parts may with pleasure 

fill a couple of pages with suppositions 

which of all these was the cause, let the 
curious physiologist, or the curious any body \ 
determine 'tis certain, at least, the cor- 
poral went on thus with his harangue. 

For my own part, I declare it, that out 
of doors, I value not death at all: — not 
this . • added the corporal, snapping his fin- 
gers, — but with an air which no one but 
the corporal could have given to the senti- 
ment. — In battle, I value death not this . . . 
and let him not take me cowardly, like poor 
Joe GibbinSy in scouring his gun. — ^What is 
he? A pull of a trigger — a push of a bayo- 
net an inch this way or that — ^makes the 
difference. — Look along the line — to the ^ 
right — seel Jack's down I well, — 'tis worth 
a regiment of horse to him. — No — 'tis Dick. 
Then Jack's no worse. — Never mind which, 
— ^we pass on, — in hot pursuit the wound 
itself which brings him is not felt, — the 
best way is to stand up to him, — the man 
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who flies, is in ten times more danger than 
the man who marches up into his jaws. — 
IVe looked him, added the corporal, an 
hundred times in the face, — and know what 
he is. — He's nothing, Obadiaky at all in the 
field. — But he's very fiightful in a house, 

quoth Ohadiah. 1 never mind it myself, 

said Jonathan^ upon a coach-box. — It must, 
in my opinion, be most natural in bed, re- 
pUed Susannah. — And could I escape him 
by creeping into the worst calf s skin that 
ever was made into a knapsack, I would do 
it there — ^said Trim — ^but that is nature. 

Nature is nature, said Jonathan. — 

And that is the reason, cried Susannah^ I 
so much pity my mistress. — She will never 
get the better of it. — Now I pity the captain 
the most of any one in the family, answered 

Trim. Madam will get ease of heart in 

weeping, — and the Squire in talking about 
it, — but my poor master will keep it all in 
silence to himself. — I shall hear him sigh in 
his bed for a whole month together, as he 
did for lieutenant Le Fever. — An' please 
your honour, do not sigh so piteously, I 
would say to him as I laid besides him. I 
cannot help it, Trim^ my master would say, 
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'tis so melancholy an accident — I can- 
not get it off my heart. — ^Your honour fears 
not death yourself. — I hope, TWm, I fear 
nothing, he would say, but the doing a 
wrong thing. Well, he would add, what- 
ever betides, I will take care of Le Fever^s 
boy. — And with that, like a quieting 
draught, his honour would fall asleep. 

I like to hear TrinCs stories about the 
captain, said Susannah. — He is a kindly- 
hearted gentleman, said Obadiah, as ever 
lived. — ^Aye, and as brave a one too, said 
the corporal, as ever stept before a platoon. 
— There never was a better officer in the 
king's army, — or a better man in God's 
world; for he would march up to the 
mouth of a cannon, though he saw the 
lighted match at the very touch-hole, — and 
yet, for all that, he has a heart as soft as a 

child for other people. He would not 

hurt a chicken. 1 would sooner, quoth 

Jonathan, drive such a gentleman for seven 
pounds a year — than some for eight. — 
Thank thee, Jonathan/ for thy twenty 
shillings, — as much, Jonathan, said the cor- 
poral, shaking him by the hand, as if thou 
hadst put the money into my own pocket. 
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1 would serve him to the day of my 

death out of love. He is a friend and a 
brother to me, — and could I be sure my 
poor brother Tom was dead, — continued the 
corporal, taking out his handkerchief, — was 
I worth ten thousand pounds, I would leave 

every shilling of it to the captain. Trim 

could not refrain from tears at this testa- 
mentary proof he gave of his affection to his 
master. — The whole kitchen was affected. — 
Do tell us this story of the poor lieutenant, 
said Susannah. With all my heart, an- 
swered the corporal. 

Susannah^ the cook, Jonathan, Obadiah, 
and corporal Trim, formed a circle about 
the fire; and as soon as the scullion had 
shut the kitchen door, — the corporal begun. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I AM a Turk if I had not as much for- 
got my mother, as if Nature had plais- 
tered me up, and set me down naked 
upon the banks of the river Nile, without 
one. ^Your most obedient servant. Mad- 
am — I've cost you a great deal of trouble, 
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— I wish it may answer; — but you have left 
a crack in my back, — and here's a great 
piece fallen off here before, — and what must 

I do with this foot? 1 shall never reach 

England with it. 

For my own part, I never wonder at any 
thing; — and so often has my judgment de- 
ceived me in my life, that I always suspect 
it, right or wrong, — at least I am seldom 
hot upon cold subjects. For all this, I 
reverence truth as much as any body; and 
when it has slipped us, if a man will but 
take me by the hand, and go quietly and 
search for it, as for a thing we have both lost, 
and can neither of us do well without, — I'll 

go to the worid's end with him: But I 

hate disputes, — and therefore (bating reUg- 
ious points, or such as touch society) I 
would almost subscribe to any thing which 
does not choak me in the first passage, 

rather than be drawn into one. But I 

cannot bear suffocation, and bad smells 

worst of all. For which reasons, I re- 
solved from the beginning. That if ever the 
army of martyrs was to be augmented, — or 
a new one raised, — I would have no hand 
in it, one way or t'other. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



UT to return to my mother. 



My imcle Toby's opinion, Madam, 
**that there could be no harm in Cornelius 
GaUus, the Roman praetor's lying with his 

wife;'' or rather the last word of that 

opinion, — (for it was all my mother heard 
of it) caught hold of her by the weak part 

of the whole sex: You shall not mistake 

me, — I mean her curiosity, — she instantly 
concluded herself the subject of the conver- 
sation, and with that prepossession upon her 
fancy, you will readily conceive every word 
my father said, was accommodated either to 
herself, or her family concerns. 

Pray, Madam, in what street does 

the lady live, who would not have done the 
same? 

From the strange mode of Cornelitts's 

death, my father had made a transition to 

that of Socrates, and was giving my uncle 

Toby an abstract of his pleading before his 

judges; — —'twas irresistible: ^not the or^ 
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tion of Socrates, — but my father's tempta- 
tion to it. He had wrote the * Life of 

Socrates himself the year before he left off 
trade, which, I fear, was the means of has- 
tening him out of it; so that no one 

was able to set out with so full a sail, and 
in so swelling a tide of heroic loftiness upon 
the occasion, as my father was. Not a period 
in Socrates's oration, which closed with a 
shorter word than transmigration^ or annihi- 
lation, — or a worse thought in the middle 
of it than to be — or not to be, — the enter- 
ing upon a new and untried state of things, 
— or, upon a long, a profound and peaceful 
sleep, without dreams, without disturbance; 

That we and our children were born to 

die, — but neither of us born to be slaves. 

No — ^there I mistake; that was part of 

Eleazer^s oration, as recorded by Josephv^ 

{de Bell. Judaic.) Eleazer owns he had 

it from the philosophers of India; in all 
likelihood Alexander the Great, in his irrup- 
tion into India, after he had over-run Persia, 
amongst the many things he stole, — stole 



*This book my father would never consent to publish; *ti8 
in manuscript, with some other tracts of his, in the family, 
all, or most of which will be printed in due time. 
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that sentiment also; by which means it was 
carried, if not all the way by himself (for 
we all know he died at Babylon), at least 
by some of his maroders, into Greece , — 
from Greece it got to Rome, — from Rome 
to France, — and from France to England: 
So things come romid. 

By land carriage, I can conceive no other 
way. 

By water the sentiment might easily have 
come down the Ganges into the Sinus 
Gangeticus, or Bay qf Bengal, and so into 
the Indian Sea; and following the course of 
trade (the way from India by the Cape qf 
Good Hope being then unknown), might be 
carried with other drugs and spices up the 
Bed Sea to Joddah, the port of Mekka, or 
else to Tor or Sues, towns at the bottom 
of the gulf; and from thence by karrawans 
to Cqptos, but three days journey distant, 
so down the Nile directly to Alexandria, 
where the sentiment would be landed at 
the very foot of the great stair-case of the 
Alexandrian library, and from that store- 
house it would be fetched. Bless mel 

what a trade was driven by the learned in 
those days. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

l^f O^ ™y father had a way, a little 

X^ like that of Job's (in case there 

ever was such a man if not, 

there's an end of the matter. 

Though, by the bye, because your learned 
men find some difficulty in fixing the pre- 
cise aera in which so great a man lived; — 
whether, for instance, before or after the 

patriarchs, &c. to vote, therefore, that he 

never lived at all, is a little cruel,— 'tis not 
doing as they would be done by, — happen 

that as it may) My father, I say, had a 

way, when things went extremely wrong 
with him, especially upon the first sally of 
his impatience, — of wondering why he was 
begot, — wishing himself dead; — sometimes 

worse: And when the provocation ran 

high, and grief touched his lips with more 
than ordinary powers, — Sir, you scarce could 
have distinguished him fi*om Socrates him- 
self. Every word would breathe the sen- 
timents of a soul disdaining life, and care- 
less about all its issues; for which reason, 
though my mother was a woman of no 
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deep reading, yet the abstract of Socrates^ s 
oration, which my father was giving my 
uncle Toby^ was not altogether new to her. 
— She listened to it with composed inteUi- 
gence, and would have done so to the end 
of the chapter, had not my father plunged 
(which he had no occasion to have done) 
into that part of the pleading where the 
great philosopher reckons up his connections, 
his alliances, and children; but renounces a 
security to be so won by working upon the 
passions of his judges. — **I have friends — I 
have relations, — I have three desolate chil- 
dren," — says Socrates. — 

Then, cried my mother, opening the 

door, you have one more, Mr Shandy^ 

than I know of. 

By heaven 1 I have one less, — said my 
father, getting up and walking out of the 
room. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

They are Socrates* s children, said my 

uncle Toby. He has been dead a hundred 
years ago, replied my mother. 
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My uncle Tohy was no chronologer — so 
not caring to advance one step but upon 
safe ground, he laid down his pipe deUber- 
ately upon the table, and rising up, and 
taking my mother most kindly by the hand, 
without saying another word, either good or 
bad, to her, he led her out after my father, 
that he might finish the ecclaircissement 
himself. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HAD this volume been a farce, which, 
unless every one's Ufe and opinions 
are to be looked upon as a farce as 
well as mine, I see no reason to suppose — 
the last chapter, Sir, had finished the first 
act of it, and then this chapter must have 
set off thus. 

Ptr. , r. . r. . ing — twing — twang — prut — trut 

'tis a cursed bad fiddle. — Do you know 

whether my fiddle's in tune or no? — ^trut.. 
prut.. — They should h^ fifths, 'Tis wick- 
edly strung — tr. . . a. e. i. o. u. -twang. — The 
bridge is a mile too high, and the sound 
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post absolutely down, — else — ^trut . . prut — 
hark 1 'tis not so bad a tone. — Diddle, 
diddle, diddle, diddle, diddle, diddle, dum. 
There is nothing in playing before good 
judges, — but there's a man there — ^no — not 
him with the bundle under his arm — the 
grave man in black. — 'Sdeathl not the gen- 
tleman with the sword on. — Sir, I had 
rather play a Caprichio to Calliope herself, 
than draw my bow across my fiddle before 
that very man; and yet, I'll stake my 
Cremona to a Jew^s trump, which is the 
greatest musical odds that ever were laid, 
that I will this moment stop three hundred 
and fifty leagues out of tune upon my fid- 
dle, without punishing one single nerve that 
belongs to him. — Twaddle diddle, tweddle 

diddle, — twiddle diddle, twoddle diddle, 

— ^twuddle diddle, prut trut — krish — krash 

— krush. — I've undone you. Sir, — but you 
see he's no worse, — and was Apollo to take 
his fiddle after me, he can make him no 
better. 

Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle 
— ^hum — dum — drum. 

— ^Your worships and your reverences love 
music — and God has made you all with 
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good ears — and some of you play delight- 
fully yourselves — trut-prut, — prut-trut. 

01 there is — ^whom I could sit and hear 
whole days, — whose talents lie in making 
what he fiddles to be felt, — ^who inspires me 
with his joys and hopes, and puts the most 
hidden springs of my heart into motion. 

If you would borrow five guineas of 

me, Sir, — which is generally ten guineas 
more than 1 have to spare — or you, Messrs. 
Apothecary and Taylor, want your bills 
paying, — that's your time. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE first thing which entered my 
father's head, after affairs were a 
little settled in the family, and Su- 
sannah had got possession of my mother's 
green sattin night-gown, — was to sit down 
coolly, after the example of Xenophonj and 
write a TRiSTRA-pcpcKa, or system of educar 
tion for me; collecting first for that purpose 
his own scattered thoughts, counsels, and 
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notions; and binding them together, so as 
to fonn an institute for the government 
of my childhood and adolescence. I was 
my father's last stake — he had lost my 
brother Bobby entirely, — ^he had lost, by his 
own computation, full three-fourths of me — 
that is, he had been unfortunate in his three 
first great casts for me — my geniture, nose, 
and name, — ^there was but this one left; and 
accordingly my father gave himself up to it 
with as much devotion as ever my uncle 
Toby had done to his doctrine of projectils. 
— The difference between them was, that 
my uncle Toby drew his whole knowledge 
of projectils from Nicholas Tartaglia — My 
father spun his, every thread of it, out of 
his own brain, — or reeled and cross- twisted 
what all other spinners and spinsters had 
spun before him, that 'twas pretty near the 
same torture to him. 

In about three years, or something more, 
my father had got advanced almost into the 
middle of his work. — Like all other writers, 
he met with disappointments. — He imagined 
he should be able to bring whatever he had 
to say, into so small a compass, that when 
it was finished and bound, it might be 
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rolled up in my mother's hussive. — Matter 
grows under our hands. — Let no man say, 
— **Come — I'll write a duodecimo." 

My father gave himself up to it, how- 
ever, with the most painful diligence, pro- 
ceeding step by step in every line, with the 
same kind of caution and circumspection 
(though I cannot say upon quite so relig- 
ious a principle) as was used by John de la 
CassCy the lord archbishop of BeneventOy in 
compassing his Galatea; in which his Grace 
of Benevento spent near forty years of his 
life; and when the thing came out, it was 
not of above half the size or the thickness 
of a Rider'* s Almanack. — How the holy 
man managed the affair, unless he spent 
the greatest part of his time in combing 
his whiskers, or playing at primero with his 
chaplain, — would pose any mortal not let 
into the true secret; — and therefore 'tis 
worth explaining to the world, was it only 
for the encouragement of those few in it, 
who write not so much to be fed — ^as to be 
famous. 

I own had John de la Casse. the arch- 
bishop of Benevento, for whose memory 
(notwithstanding his Galatea) I retain the 
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highest veneration, — had he been, Sir, a 
slender clerk — of dull wit — ^slow parts — cos- 
tive head, and so forth, — ^he and his Galatea 
might have jogged on together to the age 
of Methuselah for me, — the phaenomenon 
had not been worth a parenthesis. — 

But the reverse of this was the truth: 
John de la Casse was a genius of fine parts 
and fertile fancy; and yet with all these 
great advantages of nature, which should 
have pricked him forwards with his Galatea^ 
he lay under an impuissance at the same 
time of advancing above a line and a half 
in the compass of a whole summer's day: 
this disability in his Grace arose from an 
opinion he was afflicted with, — which 
opinion was this, — viz. that whenever a 
Christian was writing a book (not for his 
private amusement, but) where his intent 
and purpose was, bona fide^ to print and 
publish it to the world, his first thoughts 
were always the temptations of the evil 
one. — This was the state of ordinary writers: 
but when a personage of venerable character 
and high station, either in church or state, 
once turned author, — he maintained, that 
from the very moment he took peo in 
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band — all the devils in hell broke out of 
their holes to cajole him. — 'Twas Tenn- 
time with them, — every thought, first and 
last, was captious; — how specious and good 
soever, — 'twas all one; — in whatever form 
or colour it presented itself to the imagina- 
tion, — 'twas still a stroke of one or other 
of 'em levell'd at him, and was to be 
fenced off. — So that the life of a writer, 
whatever he might fancy to the contrary, 
was not so much a state of composition, as 
a state of warfare; and his probation in it, 
precisely that of any other man militant 
upon earth, — both depending alike, not half 
so much upon the degrees of his wit — ^as 

his RESISTANCE. 

My father was hugely pleased with this 
theory of John de la Casse, archbishop of 
Benevento; and (had it not cramped him a 
little in his creed) 1 believe would have 
given ten of the best acres in the Shandy 
estate, to have been the broacher of it. — 
How far my father actually believed in the 
devil, will be seen, when I come to speak 
of my father's religious notions, in the pro- 
gress of this work: 'tis enough to say here, 
as he could not have the honour of it, in 
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the literal sense of the doctrine — ^he took up 

with the allegory of it; and would often 

say, especially when his pen was a little ret- 
rograde, there was as much good meaning, 
truth, and knowledge, couched under the 
veil of John de la Cossets parabolical rep- 
resentation, — as was to be found in any one 
poetic fiction, or mystic record of antiquity. 
— ^Prejudice of education, he would say, is 
the devil, — and the multitudes of them 
which we suck in with our mother's milk — 

are the devil and all. We are haunted 

with them, brother Toby, in all our lucu- 
brations and researches; and was a man fool 
enough to submit tamely to what they ob- 
truded upon him, — what would his book 
be? Nothing, — he would add, throwing his 
pen away with a vengeance, — nothing but a 
farrago of the clack of nurses, and of the 
nonsense of the old women (of both sexes) 
throughout the kingdom. 

This is the best account I am determined 
to give of the slow progress my father 
made in his Tristra-pasdia ; at which (as I 
said) he was three years and something more, 
indefatigably at work, and, at last, had scarce 
completed, by his own reckoning, one half of 
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his undertaking: the misfortune was, that 
I was all that time totally neglected and 
abandoned by my mother; and what was 
almost as bad, by the very delay, the first 
part of the work, upon which my father had 
spent the most of his pains, was rendered 

entirely useless, every day a page or 

two became of no consequence. 

Certainly it was ordained as a scourge ,1 

upon the pride of human wisdom. That the 
wisest of us all should thus outwit ourselves, ( 
and eternally forego our purposes in the . 
intemperate act of pursuing them. ' 

In short, my father was so long in all 
his acts of resistance, — or in other words, 
— ^he advanced so very slow with his work, 
and I began to live and get forwards at such 
a rate, that if an event had not happened, 

which, when we get to it, if it can be 

told with decency, shall not be concealed a 

moment from the reader 1 verily believe, 

I had put by my father, and left him draw- 
ing a sun-dial, for no better purpose than 
to be buried under ground. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

''T^WAS nothing, — I did not lose two 

JL drops of blood by it 'twas not 

worth calling in a surgeon, had 

he lived next door to us thousands suffer 

by choice, what I did by accident. Doctor 

Slop made ten times more of it, than there 

was occasion : ^some men rise, by the art of 

hanging great weights upon small wires, — and 
I am this day {August the 10th, 1761) paying 
part of the price of this man's reputation. 

O 'twould provoke a stone, to see how 

things are carried on in this world! The 

chamber-maid had left no ******* *** under 

the bed: Cannot you contrive, master, 

quoth Susannahy lifting up the sash with one 
hand, as he spoke, and helping me up into 
the window-seat with the other, — cannot you 
manage, my dear, for a single time to **** 

I was five years old. Susannah did not 

consider that nothing was well hung in our 
family, so slap came the sash down like 
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lightning upon us; — Nothing is left, — cried 
Snsannahj — ^nothing is left — for me, but to 

run my country. 

My uncle Tohy\ house was a much 
kinder sanctuary; and so Susannah fled 
to it. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHEN Susannah told the corporal the 
misadventure of the sash, with all 
the circumstances which attended 
the murder of me, — (as she called it) — the 
blood forsook his cheeks; — all accessaries in 
murder being principals, — Trim's conscience 
told him he was as much to blame as Su- 
sannah, — and if the doctrine had been true, 
my uncle Toby had as much of the blood- 
shed to answer for to heaven, as either of 
'em; — so that neither reason or instinct, 
separate or together, could possibly have 
guided Susannah's steps to so proper an 
asylum. It is in vain to leave this to the 

Reader's imagination: ^to form any kind 

of hypothesis that will render these proposi- 
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tions feasible, he must cudgel his brains 
sore, — and to do it without, — he must have 
such brains as no reader ever had before 

him. Why should I put them either to 

trial or to torture? 'Tis my own affair: I'll 
explain it myself. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TIS a pity, Trimy said my. uncle Tohy^ 
resting with his hand upon the cor- 
poral's shoulder, as they both stood 
surveying their works, — that we have not a 
couple of field-pieces to mount in the gorge 

of that new redoubt; 'twould secure the 

lines all along there, and make the attack 

on that side quite complete: get me a 

couple cast. Trim. 

Your honour shall have them, replied 
Trim, before to-morrow morning. 

It was the joy of Trim^s heart, — ^nor was 
his fertile head ever at a loss for expedients 
in doing it, to supply my uncle Toby in his 
campaigns, with whatever his fancy called 
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for; had it been his last crown, he would 
have sate down and hammered it into a 
paderero, to have prevented a single wish in 
his Master. The corporal had already, — 
what with cutting off the ends of my uncle 
Tohifs spouts — ^hacking and chiseling up the 
sides of his leaden gutters, — melting down 
his pewter shaving-bason, — and going at 
last, like Lewis the Fourteenth, on to the 

top of the church, for spare ends, &c. 

he had that very campaign brought no less 
than eight new- battering cannons, besides 
three demi-culverins into the field; my 
uncle Toby's demand for two more pieces 
for the redoubt, had set the corporal at 
work again ; and no better resource offer- 
ing, he had taken the two leaden weights 
from the nursery window: and as the sash 
pullies, when the lead was gone, were of no 
kind of use, he had taken them away also, 
to make a couple of wheels for one of their 
carriages. 

He had dismantled every sash-window in 
my uncle Toby's house long before, in the 
very same way, — though not always in the 
same order; for sometimes the pullies have 
been wanted, and not the lead, — so then he 
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began with the pullies, — and the puUies be- 
ing picked out, then the lead became use- 
less, — and so the lead went to pot too. 

A great moral might be picked 

handsomely out of this, but I have not 
time — 'tis enough to say, wherever the de- 
moUtion began, 'twas equally fatal to the 
sash window. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE corporal had not taken his meas- 
ures so badly in this stroke of artil- 
leryship, but that he might have kept 
the matter entirely to himself, and left Su- 
sannah to have sustained the whole weight 
of the attack, as she could; — true courage 

is not content with coming off so. The 

corporal, whether as general or comptroller 

of the train, — 'twas no matter, ^had done 

that, without which, as he imagined, the 
misfortune could never have happened, — at 

least in Susannah's hands; How would 

your honours have behaved? He deter- 
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mined at once, not to take shelter behind 
Susannah^ — but to give it; and with this 
resolution upon his mind, he marched up- 
right into the parlour, to lay the whole 
manceuvre before my uncle Tohy. 

My uncle Tohy had just then been giving 
Yorick an account of the Battle of Steen- 
kirk^ and of the strange conduct of count 
Solmes in ordering the foot to halt, and 
the horse to march where it could not act; 
which was directly contrary to the king's 
commands, and proved the loss of the day. 

There are incidents in some families so 
pat to the purpose of what is going to fol- 
low, — they are scarce exceeded by the . in- 
vention of a dramatic writer; — I mean of 
ancient days. 

Trim^ by the help of his fore-finger, laid 
flat upon the table, and the edge of his 
hand striking a-cross it at right angles, 
made a shift to tell his story so, that 
priests and virgins might have listened to 
it; — and the story being told, — the dialogue 
went on as follows. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



1 would be picquetted to death, cried 

the corporal, as he concluded Susannah's 
story, before I would suffer the woman to 
come to any harm, — 'twas my fault, an' 
please your honour, — not hers. 

Corporal Trirriy replied my uncle Tohy^ 
putting on his hat, which lay upon the 

table, if any thing can be said to be a 

fault, when the service absolutely requires 
it should be done, — 'tis I certainly who de- 
serve the blame, you obeyed your or- 
ders. 

Had count SolmeSy Triniy done the same at 
the battle of SteenMrky said Yorick^ drolling a 
little upon the corporal, who had been run 

over by a dragoon in the retreat, he had 

saved thee! Saved 1 cried Trimy inter- 
rupting Yorick, and finishing the sentence for 

him after his own fashion, he had saved 

five battalions, an' please your reverence, 
every soul of them: there was Cutis' s — 
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continued the corporal, clapping the fore- 
finger of his right hand upon the thumb of 

his left, and counting round his hand, there 

was Cutts^s^ Mackay^Sy Angus* s^ 

GrahaTuCs and Leven^s^ all cut to pieces; 

and so had the English life-guards too, 

had it not been for some regiments upon 
the right, who marched up boldly to their 
relief, and received the enemy's fire in their 
faces, before any one of their own platoons 

discharged a musket, they'll go to heaven 

for it, — added Trim, — Trim is right, said my 
uncle Tohy^ nodding to Yorick^ he's per- 
fectly right. What signified his marching 
the horse, continued the corporal, where the 
ground was so straight, that the French had 
such a nation of hedges, and copses, and 
ditches, and fell'd trees laid this way and 
that to cover them; (as they always have.) 

Count Solmes should have sent us, 

we would have fired muzzle to muzzle with 

them for their lives. There was nothing 

to be done for the horse: he had his 

foot shot off however for his pains, continued 
the corporal, the very next campaign at 
Landen. — Poor Trim got his wound there, 
quoth my uncle Tohy. 'Twas owing, an' 
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please your honour, entirely to count Solmes, 

had he drubb'd them soundly at Steen- 

Mrk^ they would not have fought us at 

Landen. Possibly not, Trim^ said 

my uncle Toby ; though if they have the 

advantage of a wood, or you give them a mo- 
ment's time to intrench themselves, they are 
a nation which will pop and pop for ever at 

you. There is no way but to march coolly 

up to them, receive their fire, and fall in 

upon them, pell-mell Ding dong, added 

Trim. Horse and foot, said my imcle 

Tohy. Helter skelter, said Trim. 

Kight and left, cried my uncle Tohy. 

Blood an' ounds, shouted the corporal; 

the battle raged, -Yorick drew his chair 

a little to one side for safety, and after a 
moment's pause, my imcle Toby^ sinking 
his voice a note, — ^resumed the discourse as 
follows. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

KING William, said my uncle Toby, ad- 
dressing himself to Yorick, was so 
terribly provoked at count Solmes for 
disobeying his orders, that he would not 
suffer him to come into his presence for 

many months after. 1 fear, answered 

Yaricky the squire will be as much pro- 
voked at the corporal, as the King at the 

count. But 'twould be singularly hard 

in this case, continued he, if corporal Trim, 
who has behaved so diametrically opposite 
to count Solmes, should have the fate to be 

rewarded with the same disgrace; too 

oft in this world do things take that train. 

1 would spring a mine, cried my uncle 

Toby, rising up, and blow up my forti- 
fications, and my house with them, and we 
would perish under their ruins, ere I would 

stand by and see it. Trim directed a 

slight, but a grateful bow towards his 

master, and so the chapter ends. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Then, Yorick, replied my uncle Toby, 

you and I will lead the way abreast, 

and do you, corporal, follow a few paces 

behind us. And Susannah, an' please 

your honour, said Trim, shall be put in the 

rear. 'Twas an excellent disposition, — and 

in this order, without either drums beating, 
or colours flying, they marched slowly from 
my uncle Tohy^s house to Shandy-hall. 

1 wish, said Trim, as they entered 

the door, instead of the sash weights, I had 
cut off the church spout, as I once thought 
to have done. — You have cut off spouts 
enow, replied Yorick. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AS many pictures as have been given 
of my father, how like him soever in 
different airs and attitudes, — ^not one, 
or all of them, can ever help the reader to 
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any kind of preconception of how my 
father would think, speak, or act, upon 
any untried occasion or occurrence of Ufe, 
— There was that infinitude of oddities in 
him, and of chances along with it, by 
which handle he would take a thing, — it 
bafHed, Sir, all calculations. — The truth 
was, his road lay so very far on one side, 
from that wherein most men travelled, — 
that every object before him presented a 
face and section of itself to his eye, alto- 
gether different from the plan and elevation 
of it seen by the rest of mankind. — In 
other words, 'twas a different object, and 
in course was differently considered: 

This is the true reason, that my dear 
Jenny and I, as well as all the world be- 
sides us, have such eternal squabbles about 
nothing. — She looks at her outside, — I, at 
her in — . How is it possible we should 
agree about her value ? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TIS a point settled, — and I mention it 
for the comfort of * Confucius^ who 
is apt to get entangled in telling a 
plain story — that provided he keeps along 
the line of his story, — he may go back- 
wards and forwards as he will, — 'tis still 
held to be no digression. 

This being premised, I take the benefit 
of the act of going backwards myself. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

FIFTY thousand pannier loads of devils — 
(not of the Archbishop of Benevento^s, 
— I mean of Rabelais^ s devils) with their 
tails chopped off by their rumps, could not 
have made so diabolical a scream of it, as 

♦ Mr Shandy is supposed to mean ******** ***, Esq.; 
member for ******, ^and not the Chinese Legislator. 
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I did — when the accident befell me: it 
summoned up my mother instantly into the 
nursery, — so that Susannah had but just 
time to make her escape down the back 
stairs, as my mother came up the fore. 

Now, though I was old enough to have 
told the story myself, — and young enough, 
I hope, to have done it without malignity; 
yet Susannah; in passing by the kitchen, for 
fear of accidents, had left it in short-hand 
with the cook — ^the cook had told it with a 
commentary to Jonathan^ and Jonathan to 
Ohadiah; so that by the time my father 
had rung the bell half a dozen times, to 
know what was the matter above, — was 
Ohadiah enabled to give him a particular 
account of it, just as it had happened. — I 
thought as much, said my father, tuck- 
ing up his night-gown; — and so walked up 
stairs. 

One would imagine from this (though 

for my own part I somewhat question it) — 
that my father, before that time, had actu- 
ally wrote that remarkable character in the 
Trtstra-pcedia, which to me is the most 
original and entertaining one in the whole 
book; — and that is the chapter upon sash- 
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windows^ with a bitter Philippick at the end 
of it, upon the forgetfuhiess of chamber- 
maids. — I have but two reasons for think- 
ing otherwise. 

First, Had the matter been taken into 
consideration before the event happened, 
my father certainly would have nailed up 
the sash window for good an' all; — which, 
considering with what difficulty he com- 
posed books, — he might have done with ten 
times less trouble, than he could have wrote 
the chapter: this argument I foresee holds 
good against his writing a chapter, even 
after the event; but 'tis obviated under the 
second reason, which I have the honour to 
offer to the world in support of my opinion, 
that my father did not write the chapter 
upon sash-windows and chamber-pots, at the 
time supposed, — and it is this. 

That, in order to render the Tristra- 

pcedia complete, — I wrote the chapter my- 
self. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

MY father put on his spectacles — ^looked, 
— ^took them off, — put them into the 
case — all in less than a statutable 
minute; and without opening his lips, turned 
about and walked precipitately down stairs: 
my mother imagined he had stepped down 
for lint and basilicon; but seeing him return 
with a couple of folios under his arm, and 
Obadiah following him with a large read- 
ing-desk, she took it for granted 'twas an 
herbal, and so drew him a chair to the bed- 
side, that he might consult upon the case at 
his ease. 

If it be but right done, — said my 

father, turning to the Section — de sede vel 

sniff ecto circumcisioniSy for he had brought 

up Spenser de LegibiLS Hehrceorum Rituali- 
btbs — and Maimonides, in order to confront 
and examine us altogether. — 

If it be but right done, quoth he: — 

only tell us, cried my mother, interrupting 

him, what herbs. For that, replied my 

father, you must send for Dr Slop. 
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My mother went down, and my father 
went on, reading the section as follows, 



* * ^Very well, — said my father, 

* # # ## # ### 

#« # # # # ### 

* * — ^nay, if it has that convenience 
and so without stopping a moment to 



settle it first in his mind, whether the Jews 
had it from the EgyptianSy or the Egyptians 
from the JewSy — he rose up, and rubbing 
his forehead two or three times across with 
the palm of his hand, in the manner we 
rub out the footsteps of care, when evil has 
trod lighter upon us than we foreboded, — 
he shut the book, and walked down stairs. 
— Nay, said he, mentioning the name of a 
different great nation upon every step as he 
set foot upon it — if the Egyptians,— the 
Syrians, — ^the Phoenicians, — ^the Arabians, 

— the Cappadocians, if the Colchi, and 

Troglodytes did it if Solon and Pyth- 
agoras submitted, — what is Tristram? 

Who am I, that I should fret or fume one 
moment about the matter? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DEAR Yorick, said my father, smiling 
(for Yorick had broke his rank with 
my uncle Tohy in coming through 
the narrow entry, and so had stept first 
into the parlour) — this Tristram of ours, I 
find, comes very hardly by all his reUgious 
rites. — Never was the son of Jew^ Christian^ 
Turky or Infidel initiated into them in so 
oblique and slovenly a manner. — But he is 
no worse, I trust, said Yorick. — There has 
been certainly, continued my father, the 
deuce and all to do in some part or other 
of the ecliptic, when this offspring of mine 
was formed. — That, you are a better judge 
of than I, replied Yorick. — Astrologers, 
quoth my father, know better than us 
both : — the trine and sextil aspects have 
jumped awry, — or the opposite of their 
ascendents have not hit it, as they should, 
— or the lords of the genitures (as they call 
them) have been at bo-peep, — or something 
has been wrong above, or below with us. 
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*Tis possible, answered Torick. — But is 
the child, cried my uncle Toby, the worse ? 
— The Troglodytes say not, replied my 
father. And your theologists, Yorick, tell 
us — Theologically? said Yorick, — or speak- 
ing after the manner of* apothecaries? — t 
statesmen? — or J washer- women ? 

I'm not sure, replied my father, — but 

they tell us, brother Tobyy he's the better 

for it. Provided, said Yorick^ you travel 

him into Egypt Of that, answered my 

father, he will have the advantage, when he 
sees the Pyramids. 

Now every word of this, quoth my uncle 

Toby^ is Arabick to me. 1 wish, said 

Yorick, 'twas so, to half the world. 

— § Ilus, continued my father, circumcised 
his whole army one morning. — Not without 

a court martial? cried my uncle Toby. 

Though the learned, continued he, taking 
no notice of my uncle Toby^s remark, but 

* XaXer^t yStrov, Kal Svaidrov dira\\a7^, Ijw AyBpaxa KoXoOaiv. 
— Philo. 

f Td TefjLv6fuya rQy iSvQv iroXvyowfiraTa, Kcd iroXvapSpwrdrara 
tlyat. 

t Ka&api6T7iTos etvtMv, — BocHART. 

§ *0 IXos, rd albotok irepiT4fiPeTaif TdvTh iroti|0'ai Kal ro^t ftM* 
avr$ trvfifjL&X^* KarapayKdvas, — Sanchuniatho. 
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turning to Yerick, — axe greatly divided still 
who Ilus was ; — ^some say Saturn; — some the 
Supreme Being; — others, no more than a 

brigadier general under Pharaoh-neco. 

Let him be who he will, said my uncle 
Toby^ I know not by what article of war 
he could justify it. 

The controvertists, answered my father, 
assign two -and -twenty different reasons for 
it: — others indeed, who have drawn their 
pens on the opposite side of the question, 
have shewn the world the futility of the 
greatest part of them. — But then again, 
our best polemic divines — I wish there was 
not a polemic divine, said Yoricky in the 
kingdom; — one ounce of practical divinity — 
is worth a painted ship-load of all their 
reverences have imported these fifty years. 
— Pray, Mr Yorick, quoth my uncle Toby, 

— do tell me what a polemic divine is? 

The best description, captain Shandy, I have 
ever read, is of a couple of 'em, replied 
Yoricky in the account of the battle fought 
single hands betwixt Grymnast and captain 

Tripet; which I have in my pocket. 1 

beg I may hear it, quoth my uncle Toby 
earnestly. — You shall, said Yorick. — ^And as 
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the corporal is waiting for me at the door, 
— ^and I know the description of a battle 
will do the poor fellow more good than his 
supper, — I beg, brother, you'll give him 
leave to come in. — With all my soul, said 

my father. Trim came in, erect and 

happy as an emperor; and having shut the 
door, Torick took a book from his right- 
hand coat-pocket, and read, or pretended to 
read, as follows. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



-** which words being heard by all the 



soldiers which were there, divers of them 
being inwardly terrified, did shrink back and 
make room for the assailant: all this did 
Grymnast very well remark and consider; 
and therefore, making as if he would have 
alighted from off his horse, as he was pois- 
ing himself on the mounting side, he most 
nimbly (with his short sword by his thigh) 
shifting his feet in the stirrup, and perform- 
ing the stirrup-leather feat, whereby, after 
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the inclining of his body downwards, he 
forthwith launched himself aloft into the 
air, and placed both his feet together upon 
the saddle, standing upright, with his back 
turned towards his horse's head, — Now (said 
he) my case goes forward. Then suddenly 
in the same posture wherein he was, he 
fetched a gambol upon one foot, and turn- 
ing to the left-hand, failed not to carry his 
body perfectly roimd, just into his former 

position, without missing one jot. Hal 

said Tripet, I will not do that at this time, 
— and not without cause. Well, said Gym- 
nast , I have failed, — I will undo this leap; 
then with a marvellous strength and agility, 
turning towards the right-hand, he fetched 
another frisking gambol as before; which 
done, he set his right-hand thumb upon the 
bow of the saddle, raised himself up, and 
sprung into the air, poising and upholding 
his whole weight upon the muscle and 
nerve of the said thumb, and so turned 
and whirled himself about three times: *^t 
the fourth, reversing his body, and over- 
turning it upside down, and fore-side back, 
without touching' any thing, he brought him- 
self betwixt the horse's two ears, and then 
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giving himself a jerking swing, he seated 
himself upon the crupper " 

(This can't be fighting, said my uncle 

Toby. The corporal shook his head at 

it. Have patience, said Torich) 

**Then {Tripet) pass'd his right leg over 
his saddle, and placed himself en croup, — 
But, said he, 'twere better for me to get 
into the saddle; then putting the thumbs 
of both hands upon the crupper before him, 
and thereupon leaning himself, as upon the 
only supporters of his body, he inconti- 
nently turned heels over head in the air, 
and strait found himself betwixt the bow of 
the saddle in a tolerable seat; then springing 
into the air with a summerset, he turned 
him about like a wind-mill, and made above 
a hundred frisks, turns, and demi-pomma- 
das.'' — Good God! cried TWm, losing all 
patience, — one home thrust of a bayonet 

is worth it all. 1 think so too, replied 

Torick. 

I am of a contrary opinion, quoth my 
father. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

No, — I think I have advanced noth- 
ing, replied my father, making answer to a 
question which Yorick had taken the liberty 
to put to him, — I have advanced nothing 
in the Tristra-pcedia, but what is as clear as 
any one proposition in Euclid. — Reach me, 

Trh?iy that book from off the scrutoir: it 

has oft-times been in my mind, continued 
my father, to have read it over both to 
you, Yorick, and to my brother Toby, and 
I think it a httle unfriendly in myself, in 

not having done it long ago: shall we 

have a short chapter or two now, — and a 
chapter or two hereafter, as occasions serve; 
and so on, till we get through the whole? 
My uncle Toby and Yorick made the obeis- 
ance which was proper; and the corporal, 
though he was not included in the compli- 
ment, laid his hand upon his breast, and 

made his bow at the same time. The 

company smiled. Trim, quoth my father, 
has paid the full price for staying out the 
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entertainment He did not seem to relish 

the play, replied Yorick. 'Twas a Tom- 
fool-battle, an' please your reverence, of cap- 
tain Tripefs and that other officer, making 

so many summersets, as they advanced; 

the French come on capering now and then 
in that way, — but not quite so much. 

My uncle Toby never felt the conscious- 
ness of his existence with more complacency 
than what the corporal's, and his own reflec- 
tions, made him do at that moment; he 

lighted his pipe, Yorick drew his chair 

closer to the table, — Trim snufTd the can- 
dle, — my father stirr'd up the fire, — ^took up 
the book, — cough'd twice, and begun. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE first thirty pages, said my father, 
turning over the leaves, — ^are a little 
dry; and as they are not closely con- 
nected with the subject, for the present 

we'll pass them by: 'tis a prefatory intro- 
duction, continued my father, or an intro- 
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ductory preface (for I am not determined 
which name to give it) upon political or 
civil government; the foundation of which 
being laid in the first conjunction tfetwixt 
male and female, for procreation of the 

species 1 was insensibly led into it. 

'Twas natural, said Yorick. 

The original of society, continued my 
father, I'm satisfied is, what PoUtian tells 
us, i. e.y merely conjugal; and nothing 
more than the getting together of one man 
and one woman; — ^to which, (according to 
Hesiod) the philosopher adds a servant: 

but supposing in the first beginning 

there were no men servants bom he 

lays the foundation of it, in a man, — ^a 

woman — and a bull. 1 believe 'tis an 

ox, quoth Yorick, quoting the passage (oUov 

fUv Trpc&TtcTTa, rywatxa re, jSovp r* aporijpa). ^A 

bull must have given more trouble than 

his head was worth. But there is a 

better reason still, said my father (dipping 
his pen into his ink); for, the ox being the 
most patient of animals, and the most use- 
ful withal in tilling the ground for their 
nourishment, — ^was the properest instrument, 
and emblem too, for the new joined couple, 
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that the creation could have associated with 
them. — And there is a stronger reason, 
added my uncle Toby^ than them all for 
the ox. — My father had not power to take 
his pen out of his ink-horn, till he had 
heard my uncle Tohy*s reason. — For when 
the ground was tilled, said my uncle Tohy^ 
and made worth inclosing, then they began 
to secure it by walls and ditches, which 

was the origin of fortification. True, 

true, dear Tohy^ cried my father, striking 
out the bull, and putting the ox in his 
place. 

My father gave Trim a nod, to snuff the 
candle, and resumed his discourse. 

1 enter upon this speculation, said 

my father carelessly, and half shutting the 
book, as he went on, merely to shew the 
foundation of the natural relation between 
a father and his child; the right and juris- 
diction over whom he acquires these several 
ways — 

1st, by marriage. 

2d, by adoption. 

8d, by legitimation. 

And 4th, by procreation; all of which I 
consider in their order. 
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I lay a slight stress upon one of them, 

replied Yorick ^the act, especially where 

it ends there, in my opinion lays as little 
obligation upon the child, as it conveys 
power to the father. — You are wrong, — 
said my father argutely, and for this plain 

l*#*flisiOTl W TP TP TT W "Jr TP 

# # # # ## # ## 

* * . — I own, added my father, that 
the ofispring, upon this account, is not so 
under the power and jurisdiction of the 
mother. — But the reason, replied Yorick^ 

equally holds good for her. She is under 

authority herself, said my father: — and be- 
sides, continued my father, nodding his 
head, and laying his finger upon the side of 
his nose, as he assigned his reason,— ^Ae is 
not the principal agent, Yorick. — In what, 
quoth my uncle Tohy, stopping his pipe. — 
Though by all means, added my father (not 
attending to my uncle Toby) ** The son 
ought to pay her respect, ^^ as you may read, 
Yorick, at large in the first book of the In- 
stitutes of Justinian, at the eleventh title 
and the tenth section. — I can read it as 
well, replied Yorick, in the Catechism. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



TRIM can repeat every word of it by 
heart, quoth my uncle Toby. — Pughl 
said my father, not caring to be in- 
terrupted with Trim^s saying his Catechism. 
He can, upon my honour, replied my uncle 
Toby. — Ask him, Mr. Yoricky any question 
you please. 

— The fifth Commandment, Trim — said 
Vorick, speaking mildly, and with a gentle 
nod, as to a modest Catechumen. The cor- 
poral stood silent. — You don't ask him 
right, said my uncle Toby^ raising his 
voice, and giving it rapidly Uke the word 

of command; The fifth cried my 

uncle Toby. — I must begin with the first, 
an' please your honour, said the cor- 
poral. 

— Yorick could not forbear smiling. — 
Your reverence does not consider, said the 
corporal, shouldering his stick like a mus- 
ket, and marching into the middle of the 
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room, to illustrate his position, — ^that 'tis 
exactly the same thing, as doing one's ex- 
ercise in the field. — 

^^ Join yovr right-hand to your firelock^'''* 
cried the corporal, giving the word of com- 
mand, and performing the motion. — 

''Poise your firelock/' cried the corporal, 
doing the duty still both of adjutant and 
private man. 

*'Rest your firelock;'' — one motion, an' 
please your reverence, you see leads into 
another. — If his honour will begin but with 
the first — 

The first — cried my imcle Toby^ setting 
his hand upon his side — * * * * 
######### 

The second — cried my uncle Toby^ wav- 
ing his tobacco-pipe, as he would have 
done his sword at the head of a regiment. 
— The corporal went through his manual 
with exactness; and having honoured his 
father and mother, made a low bow, and 
fell back to the side of the room. 

Every thing in this world, said my father, 
is big with jest, — and has wit in it, and 
instruction too, — ^if we can but find it out. 

— Here is the scqffold work of Instruc- 
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TioN, its true point of folly, without the 
BUILDING behind it. 

— Here is the glass for pedagogues, pre- 
ceptors, tutors, governors, gerund-grinders, 
and bear-leaders to view themselves in, in 
their true dimensions. — 

Oh! there is a husk and shell, Yorick^ 
which grows up with learning, which their 
unskilfulness knows not how to fling away I 

— Sciences may be learned by bote, 
BUT Wisdom not. 

Yorick thought my father inspired. — I 
will enter into obligations this moment, said 
my father, to lay out all my aunt Dinah's 
legacy, in charitable uses (of which, by the 
bye, my father had no high opinion), if the 
corporal has any one determinate idea an- 
nexed to any one word he has repeated. — 
Prythee, Triniy quoth my father, turning 
round to him, — What dost thou mean, by 
*^ honouring thy father and motlierV^ 

Allowing them, an' please your honour, 
three half-pence a day out of my pay, when 
they grow old. — And didst thou do that. 
Trim? said Yorick. — He did indeed, re- 
plied my imcle Toby. — Then, said Trim, 
Yoricky springing out of his chair, and tak- 
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ing the corporal by the hand, thou art the 
best commentator upon that part of the 
Decalogue; and I honour thee more for it, 
corporal Triviy than if thou hadst had a 
hand in the Talmud itself. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

O BLESSED health I cried my father, 
making an exclamation, as he turned 
over the leaves to the next chapter, 
thou art above all gold and treasure: 'tis 
thou who enlargest the soul, — and openest 
all its powers to receive instructions and to 
relish virtue. — He that has thee, has little 
more to wish for; — and he that is so 
wretched as to want thee, — ^wants every 
thing with thee. 

I have concentrated all that can be said 
upon this important head, said my father, 
into a very Uttle room, therefore we'll read 
the chapter quite through. 

My father read as follows: 

** The whole secret of health depending 
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upon the due contention for mastery betwixt 
the radical heat and the radical moisture " — 
You have proved that matter of fact, I sup- 
pose, above, said Yorick. Sufficiently, re- 
plied my father. 

In saying this, my father shut the book, 
— not as if he resolved to read no more of 
it, for he kept his fore-finger in the chapter: 

^nor pettishly, — for he shut the book 

slowly ; his thumb resting, when he had 
done it, upon the upper-side of the cover, 
as his three fingers supported the lower 
side of it, without the least compressive 
violence. 

I have demonstrated the truth of that 
point, quoth my father, nodding to Vorick^ 
most sufficiently in the preceding chapter. 

Now could the man in the moon be told, 
that a man in the earth had wrote a chapter, 
sufficiently demonstrating. That the secret of 
all health depended upon the due contention 
for mastery betwixt the radical heat and the 
radical moisture ^ — and that he had managed 
the point so well, that there was not one 
single word wet or dry upon radical heat or 
radical moisture, throughout the whole chap- 
ter, — or a single syllable in it, pro QT CQTip 
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directly or indirectly, upon the contention 
betwixt these two powers in any part of the 

animal oeconomy. 

**0 thou eternal Maker of all beings!" — 
he would cry, striking his breast with his 
right hand (in case he had one) — **Thou 
whose power and goodness can enlarge the 
faculties of thy creatures to this infinite de- 
gree of excellence and perfection, — ^What 
have we Moonites done V 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WITH two strokes, the one at Hippo- 
crates, the other at Lord Verularriy 
did my father achieve it. 
The stroke at the prince of physicians, 
with which he began, was no more than a 
short insult upon his sorrowful complaint of 

the Ars longa, — and Vita brevis. Life 

short, cried my father, — and the art of 
healing tedious! And who are we to thank 
for both the one and the other, but the 
ignorance of quacks themselves, — and the 
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stage-loads of chymical nostrums, and peri- 
patetic lumber, with which, in all ages, 
they have first flatter'd the worid, and at 
last deceived it? 

O my lord Verulamf cried my father, 

turning from Hippocrates, and making his 
second stroke at him, as the principal of 
nostrum-mongers, and the fittest to be 

made an example of to the rest, What 

shall I say to thee, my great lord Verulam? 
What shall I say to thy internal spirit, — 

thy opium, — thy salt-petre, thy greasy 

unctions, — thy daily purges, — thy nightly 
clysters, and succedaneums ? 

My father was never at a loss what 

to say to any man, upon any subject; and 
had the least occasion for the exordium of 
any man breathing : how he dealt with his 

lordship's opinion, you shall see; but 

when — I know not: we must first see 

what his lordship's opinion was. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE two great causes, which conspire 
with each other to shorten Ufe, says 
lord Verulam^ are first 

**The internal spirit, which, like a gentle 
flame, wastes the body down to death: — 
And secondly, the external air, that parches 
the body up to ashes: — which two enemies 
attacking us on both sides of our bodies 
together, at length destroy our organs, and 
render them unfit to carry on the functions 
of life.'' 

This being the state of the case, the road 
to Longevity was plain ; nothing more being 
required, says his lordship, but to repair the 
waste committed by the internal spirit, by 
making the substance of it more thick and 
dense, by a regular course of opiates on one 
side, and by refiigerating the heat of it on 
the other, by three grains and a half of 
salt-petre every morning before you got 
up. 

Still this fi-ame of ours was left exposed 
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to the inimical assaults of the air without; 
— but this was fenced off again by a course 
of greasy unctions, which so fully saturated 
the pores of the skin, that no spicula could 

enter; nor could any one get out. 

This put a stop to all perspiration, sensible 
and insensible, which being the cause of so 
many scurvy distempers — a course of clys- 
ters was requisite to carry off redundant 
humours, — and render the system com- 
plete. 

What my father had to say to my lord of 
Verularn^s opiates, his salt-petre, and greasy 
unctions and clysters, you shall read, — but 
not to-day — or to-morrow: time presses upon 
me, — my reader is impatient — I must get 
forwards. — You shall read the chapter at 
your leisure (if you chuse it), as soon as 
ever the Tristra-pcedia is published. 

Sufficeth it at present, to say, my father 
levelled the hypothesis with the ground, and 
in doing that, the learned know, he built up 
and established his own, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE whole secret of health, said my 
father, beginning the sentence again, 
depending evidently upon the due 
contention betwixt the radical heat and rad- 
ical moisture within us; — the least imagina- 
ble skill had been sufficient to have main- 
tained it, had not the schoolmen confounded 
the talk, merely (as Van Helmont, the fa- 
mous chymist, has proved) by all along mis- 
taking the radical moisture for the tallow 
and fat of animal bodies. 

Now the radical moisture is not the tal- 
low or fat of animals, but an oily and bal- 
samous substance; for the fat and tallow, as 
also the phlegm or watery parts, are cold; 
whereas the oily and balsamous parts are of 
a Uvely heat and spirit, which accounts for 
the observation of Aristotle, '^Quod omne 
animal post coitum est triste.'' 

Now it is certain, that the radical heat 
lives in the radical moisture, but whether 
vice versa, is a doubt: however, when the 
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one decays, the other decays also; and then 
is produced, either an unnatural heat, which 
causes an unnatural dryness or an un- 
natural moisture, which causes dropsies. 

So that if a child, as he grows up, can but 
be taught to avoid running into fire or 
water, as either of 'em threaten his destruc- 
tion, 'twill be all that is needful to be 

done upon that head. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE description of the siege of Jericho 
itself, could not have engaged the 
attention of my uncle Toby more 
powerfully than the last chapter; — ^his eyes 
were fixed upon my father, throughout it; — 
he never mentioned radical heat and radical 
moisture, but my imcle Toby took his pipe 
out of his mouth, and shook his head; and 
as soon as the chapter was finished, he 
beckoned to the corporal to come close to 
his chah-, to ask him the following ques- 
tion, — aside. * # * # # # 

*#######, It 
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was at the siege of Limerick^ an' please 
your honour, replied the corporal, making a 
bow. 

The poor fellow and I, quoth my uncle 
Toby^ addressing himself to my father, were 
scarce able to crawl out of our tents, at the 
time the siege of Limerick was raised, upon 

the very account you mention. Now 

what can have got into that precious nod- 
dle of thine, my dear brother Toby? cried 
my father, mentally. By Heaven! con- 
tinued he, communing still with himself, it 
would puzzle an CEdipus to bring it in 
point. 

I believe, an' please your honour, quoth 
the corporal, that if it had not been for 
the quantity of brandy we set fire to every 
iiight, and the claret and cinnamon with 
which I plyed your honour off; — And the 
geneva, TWt/i, added my uncle Toby, which 
did us more good than all 1 verily be- 
lieve, continued the corporal, we had both, 
an' please your honour, left our lives in the 

trenches, and been buried in them too. 

The noblest grave, corporal 1 cried my uncle 
Toby^ his eyes sparkling as he spoke, that a 
soldier could wish to lie down in. But a 
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pitifiil death for him! an' please your hon- 
our, replied the corporal. 

All this was as much Arahick to my 
father, as the rites of the Cokhi and Trog- 
lodites had been before to my uncle Toby; 
my father could not determine whether he 
was to frown or to smile. 

My uncle Tohy^ turning to Yoricky re- 
sumed the case at Limerick, more intelU- 
gibly than he had begun it, — and so settled 
the point for my father at once. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

IT was undoubtedly, said my uncle Tohy^ 
a great happiness for myself and the 
corporal, that we had all along a burn- 
ing fever, attended with a most raging 
thirst, during the whole five-and-twenty 
days the flux was upon us in the camp; 
otherwise what my brother calls the radical 
moisture, must, as I conceive it, inevitably 

have got the better. My father drew in 

his lungs top-full of au*, and looking up, 
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blew it forth again, as slowly as he possibly 
could. 

It was Heaven's mercy to us, con- 
tinued my uncle Toby, which put it into 
the corporal's head to maintain that due 
contention betwixt the radical heat and the 
radical moisture, by reinforcing the fever, as 
he did all along, with hot wine and spices; 
whereby the corporal kept up (as it were) a 
continual firing, so that the radical heat 
stood its ground from the beginning to the 
end, and was a fair match for the moisture, 

terrible as it was. Upon my honour, 

added my uncle Tobyy you might have 
heard the contention within our bodies, 
brother Shandy y twenty toises. — If there 
was no firing, said Yorick. 

Well — said my father, with a full aspira- 
tion, and pausing a while after the word 

Was I a judge, and the laws of the 

country which made me one permitted it, I 
would condemn some of the worst malefac- 
tors, provided they had had their clergy 
Yorick foreseeing the sen- 
tence was likely to end with no sort of 
mercy, laid his hand upon my father's 
breast, and begged he would respite it for 
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a few minutes, till he asked the corporal a 

question. Prithee, Trimy said Yorick^ 

without staying for my father's leave, — tell 
us honestly — what is thy opinion concern- 
ing this self-same radical heat and radical 
moisture ? 

With humble submission to his honour's 
better judgment, quoth the corporal, mak- 
ing a bow to my uncle Toby — Speak thy 
opinion freely, corporal, said my uncle Toby. 
— The poor fellow is my servant, — not my 
slave, -7 added my imcle Toby^ turning to 
my father. 

The corporal put his hat under his left 
arm, and with his stick hanging upon the 
wrist of it, by a black thong split into a 
tassel about the knot, he marched up to 
the ground where he had performed his 
catechism ; then touching his under-jaw 
with the thumb and fingers of his right- 
hand before he opened his mouth, he 

delivered his notion thus. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

JUST as the corporal was humming, to 
begin — ^in waddled Dr Slop. — 'Tis not 
two-pence matter — the corporal shall go 
on in the next chapter, let who will come 
in. 

Well, my good doctor, cried my father 
sportively, for the transitions of his passions 
were unaccomitably sudden, -^and what has 
this whelp of mine to say to the mat- 
ter? 

Had my father been asking after the am- 
putation of the tail of a puppy-dog — he 
could not have done it in a more careless 
air: the system which Dr Slop had laid 
down, to treat the accident by, no way 
allowed of such a mode of enquiry. — He 
sat down. 

Pray, Sir, quoth my uncle Tohy, in a 
manner which could not go unanswered, — 
in what condition is the boy? — 'Twill end 
in a phimosis^ replied Dr Slop. 

I am no wiser than I was, quoth my 
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uncle Tohy, — returning his pipe into his 

mouth. Then let the corporal go on, 

said my father, with his medical lecture. — 
The corporal made a bow to his old friend, 
Dr aS/qp, and then delivered his opinion con- 
cerning radical heat and radical moisture, in 
the following words. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE city of Limerick, the siege of 
which was begun under his majesty 
king William himself, the year after 
I went into the army — lies, an' please your 
honours, in the middle of a devilish wet, 
swampy country. — 'Tis quite surrounded, 
said my uncle Tobj/f with the Shannon, and 
is, by its situation, one of the strongest 

fortified places in Ireland. 

I think this is a new fashion, quoth Dr 
Slop, of beginning a medical lecture. — 'Tis 
all true, answered Trim. — Then I wish the 
faculty would follow the cut of it, said 
FoncA:.— 'Tis all cut through, an' please 
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your reverence, said the corporal, with 
drains and bogs; and besides, there was 
such a quantity of rain fell during the 
siege, the whole country was like a pud- 
dle, — 'twas that, and nothing else, which 
brought on the flux, and which had like to 
have killed both his honour and myself; 
now there was no such thing, after the 
first ten days, continued the corporal, for a 
soldier to lie dry in his tent, without cutting 
a ditch round it, to draw off the water; — 
nor was that enough, for those who could 
afford it, as his honour could, without set- 
ting fire every night to a pewter dish full 
of brandy, which took off the damp of the 
air, and made the inside of the tent as 
warm as a stove.- 

And what conclusion dost thou draw, 
corporal Trim, cried my father, from all 
these premises? 

I infer, an' please your worship, replied 
Trim, that the radical moisture is nothing 
in the world but ditch-water — and that the 
radical heat, of those who can go to the 
expence of it, is burnt brandy — the radical 
heat and moisture of a private man, an' 
please your honour, is nothing but ditch- 
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water — and a dram of geneva and give 

us but enough of it, with a pipe of tobacco, 
to give us spirits, and drive away the 
vapours — we know not what it is to fear 
death. 

I am at a loss, Captain Shandy, quoth 
Dr Slop, to determine in which branch 
of learning your servant shines most, 
whether in physiology, or divinity. — Slop 
had not forgot TrirrCs comment upon the 
sermon. — 

It is but an hour ago, replied Yorick, 
since the corporal was examined in the 
latter, and pass'd muster with great hon- 
our. 

The radical heat and moisture, quoth Dr 
Slap, turning to my father, you must know, 
is the basis and foundation of our being, — 
as the root of a tree is the source and prin- 
ciple of its vegetation. — It is inherent in the 
seeds of all animals, and may be preserved 
sundry ways, but principally in my opinion 
by consubstantials, impriments, and occlii- 

dents. Now this poor fellow, continued 

Dr Slop, pointing to the corporal, has had 
the misfortune to have heard some super- 
ficial empiric discourse upon this nice point. 
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^That he has, — ^said my father. ^Very 

Kkely, said my uncle. — I'm sure of it — 
quoth Torick. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

DOCTOR Slop bemg called out to look 
at a cataplasm he had ordered, it gave 
my father an opportunity of going on 
with another chapter in the Tristra-pcedia. 

Comel cheer up, my lads; I'll shew 

you land for when we have tugged 

through that chapter, the book shall not be 
opened again this twelvemonth. — Huzza I — 



CHAPTER XLII. 

4VE years with a bib under his 

chin; 

Four years in travelling from Christ- 
cross-row to Malachi; 

A year and a half in learning to write his 
own name; 
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Seven long years and more TUTrra^-ing it, at 
Greek and Latin; 

Four years at his probations and his neffa- 
tions — the fine statue still lying in the mid- 
dle of the marble block, — and nothing done, 
but his tools sharpened to hew it out! — 'Tis 
a piteous delay! — Was not the great Julius 
Scaliger within an ace of never getting his 

tools sharpened at all? Forty- four years 

old was he before he could manage his Greek ; 
— and Peter Damianus, lord bishop of Ostia, 
as all the world knows, could not so much 
as read, when he was of man's estate. — And 
Baldus himself, as eminent as he turned out 
after, entered upon the law so late in life, 
that every body imagined he intended to 
be an advocate in the other world: no won- 
der, when EudamidaSy the son of Archi- 
damaSy heard Xenocrates at seventy-five dis- 
puting about wisdom, that he asked gravely, 
— Xf the old man be yet disputing and en- 
quiring concerning xvisdoniy — what time will 
he have to make use of it ? 

Yorick listened to my father with great 
attention; there was a seasoning of wisdom 
unaccountably mixed up with his strangest 
whims, and he had sometimes such illumina- 
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tions in the darkest of his eclipses, as almost 
atoned for them: — ^be wary. Sir, when you 
imitate him. 

I am convinced, Yorick^ continued my 
father, half reading and half discoursing, 
that there is a Northwest passage to the 
intellectual world; and that the soul of man 
has shorter ways of going to work, in fur- 
nishing itself with knowledge and instruc- 
tion, than we generally take with it. 

But alack I all fields have not a river or a 
spring running besides them; — every child, 
Yorickj has not a parent to point it out. 

The whole entirely depends, added 

my father, in a low voice, upon the aucciB- 
ary verbs, Mr Yorick. 

Had Yorick trod upon VirgiVs snake, he 
could not have looked more surprised. — I 
am surprised too, cried my father, observing 
it, — and I reckon it as one of the greatest 
calamities which ever befel the republic of 
letters. That those who have been entrusted 
with the education of our children, and 
whose business it was to open their minds, 
and stock them early with ideas, in order to 
set the imagination loose upon them, have 
made so little use of the auxiliary verbs in 
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doing it, as they have done So that, ex- 
cept Raymond Lullius, and the elder Pele- 
grini, the last of which arrived to such 
perfection in the use of 'em, with his topics, 
that in a few lessons, he could teach a 
young gentleman to discourse with plausi- 
bility upon any subject, pro and con, and 
to say and write all that could be spoken 
or written concerning it, without blotting a 
word, to the admiration of all who beheld 
him. — I should be glad, said Yorick, inter- 
rupting my father, to be made to compre- 
hend this matter. You shall, said my 
father. 

The highest stretch of improvement a 
single word is capable of, is a high meta- 
phor, for which, in my opinion, the idea 

is generally the worse, and not the better; 

but be that as it may, — when the mind 

has done that with it — ^there is an end, — ^the 
mind and the idea are at rest, — until a sec- 
ond idea enters; and so on. 

Now the use of the Auanliaries is, at once 
to set the soul a-going by herself upon the 
materials as they are brought her; and by 
the versabiUty of this great engine, round 
which they are twisted, to open new tracts 
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of enquiry, and make every idea engender 
millions. 

You excite my curiosity greatly, said 
Yorick. 

For my own part, quoth my uncle Tohy, 

I have given it up. The Danes, an' 

please your honour, quoth the corporal, who 
were on the left at the siege of Limerick^ 

were all auxiUaries. And very good ones, 

said my uncle Toby. — But the auxiliaries, 
TriMf my brother is talking about, — I con- 
ceive to be different things. 

You do? said my father, rising up. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

MY father took a single turn across the 
room, then sat down and finished 
the chapter. 
The verbs auxiliary we are concerned in 
here, continued my father, are, am; was; 
have; had; do; did; make; made; staffer; 
shall; should; will; would; can; could; owe; 
ought; used; or is wont. — And these varied 
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with tenses, present^ past, future, and con- 
jugated with the verb see, — or with these 
questions added to them; — Is it? Was it? 
Will it be? Would it be? May it be? 
Might it be ? And these again put nega- 
tively. Is it not? Was it not? Ought it 
not? — Or affirmatively, — It is; It was; It 
ought to be. Or chronologically, — Has it 
been always ? Lately ? How long ago ? — 
Or hypothetically, — ^f it was; If it was 

not? What would follow? If the French 

should beat the English? If the Sun go 
out of the Zodiac? 

Now, by the right use and apphcation 
of these, continued my father, in which a 
child's memory should be exercised, there is 
no one idea can enter his brain, how barren 
soever, but a magazine of conceptions and 

conclusions may be drawn forth from it. 

Didst thou ever see a white bear? cried my 
father, turning his head round to Trim, who 
stood at the back of his chair: — No, an' 

please your honour, repUed the corporal. 

But thou couldst discourse about one. Trim, 

said my father, in case of need? How is 

it possible, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, 
if the corporal never saw one? 'Tis the 
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fact I want; replied my father, — and the 
possibility of it is as follows. 

A WHITE BEAR ! Very well. Have I 
ever seen one ? Might I ever have seen 
one ? Am I ever to see one ? Ought I 
ever to have seen one ? Or can I ever see 
one? 

Would I had seen a white bear! (for how 
can I imagine it?) 

If I should see a white bear, what should 
I say? If I should never see a white bear, 
what then? 

If I never have, can, must, or shall see 
a white bear alive; have I ever seen the 
skin of one? Did I ever see one painted? 
— described ? Have I never dreamed of 
one? 

Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, 
brothers or sisters, ever see a white bear? 
What would they give? How would they 
behave? How would the white bear have 
behaved ? Is he wild ? Tame ? Terrible ? 
Rough ? Smooth ? 

— Is the white bear worth seeing? — 

— Is there no sin in it? — 

Is it better than a black one? 
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TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent. 
BOOK VL 

CHAPTER I. 

TT /"E'LL not stop two moments, 

VY my dear Sir, — only, as we have 
got through these five volumes,* 
(do. Sir, sit down upon a set they are bet- 
ter than nothing) let us just look back upon 

the country we have passed through. 

What a wilderness has it been! and 



what a mercy that we have not both of us 
been lost, or devoured by wild beasts in it I 

Did you think the world itself. Sir, had 
contained such a number of Jack Asses? 

How they view'd and reviewed us as 

we passed over the rivulet at the bottom 

of that little valley ! and when we 

climbed over that hill, and were just get- 

* In the first edition, the sixth volume began with this 
chapter. 
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ting out of sight — good God! what a bray- 
ing did they all set up together! 

Prithee, shepherd ! who keeps all 

those Jack Asses? * * * 

Heaven be their comforter What! 

are they never curried? Are they never 

taken in in winter? Bray, bray — bray. 

Bray on, — the world is deeply your debtor; 

louder still — that's nothing; — in good 

sooth, you are ill-used: Was I a Jack 

Asse, I solemnly declare, I would bray in 
G-fol-re-ut from morning, even unto night. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHEN my father had danced his white 
bear backwards and forwards through 
half a dozen pages, he closed the book 
for good an' all, — and in a kind of triumph 
redelivered it into Trim's hand, with a nod 
to lay it upon the 'scrutoire, where he found 

it. Tristram, said he, shall be made to 

conjugate every word in the dictionary, 

backwards and forwards the same way; 

every word, Yoricky by this means, you see, 
is converted into a thesis or an hypothesis; 
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— every thesis and hypothesis have an off- 
spring of propositions; — and each proposition 
has its own consequences and conclusions; 
every one of which leads the mind on again, 
into fresh tracks of enquiries and doubt- 

ings. The force of this engine, added my 

father, is incredible, in opening a child's 

head. 'Tis enough, brother Shandy^ cried 

my uncle Tohy^ to burst it into a thousand 

splinters. 

I presume, said Yorick^ smiling, — it must 

be owing to this, (for let logicians say 

what they will, it is not to be accounted 
for sufficiently from the bare use of the ten 

predicaments) That the famous Vincent 

Quirino, amongst the many other astonish- 
ing feats of his childhood, of which the 
Cardinal Bembo has given the world so ex- 
act a story, — should be able to paste up in 
the public schools at Rome^ so early as in 
the eighth year of his age, no less than four 
thousand five hundred and fifty different 
theses, upon the most abstruse points of the 
most abstruse theology; — and to defend and 
maintain them in such sort, as to cramp 

and dumbfound his opponents. What is 

that, cried my father, to what is told us 
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of Alphonsus Tostatus, who, almost in his 
nurse's arms, learned all the sciences and 
liberal arts without being taught any one 

of them ? What shall we say of the 

great Piereskius? — That's the very man, 
cried my uncle Toby^ I once told you of, 
brother Shandy ^ who walked a matter of 
five hundred miles, reckoning from Paris 
to Shevling, and from Shevling back again, 

merely to see Stevinus's flying chariot. 

He was a very great man I added my uncle 
Toby (meaning Stevinus) — He was so, brother 
Tobyy said my father (meaning Piereskius) 

and had multiplied his ideas so fast, and 

increased his knowledge to such a prodigious 
stock, that, if we may give credit to an 
anecdote concerning him, which we cannot 
withhold here, without shaking the authority 
of all anecdotes whatever — at seven years 
of age, his father committed entirely to his 
care the education of his younger brother, 
a boy of five years old, — with the sole man- 
agement of all his concerns. — Was the father 
as wise as the son ? quoth my uncle Toby: 
— I should think not, said Yorick: — But 
what are these, continued my father — 
(breaking out in a kind of enthusiasm) — 
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what are these, to those prodigies of child- 
hood in Grotius^ Scioppius^ Heinsius^ Pol- 
itian^ Pascal^ Joseph Scaliger^ Ferdinand 
de Cordouhy and others — some of which 
left off their substantial forms at nine years 
old, or sooner, and went on reasoning 
without them ; — others went through their 
classics at seven;— wrote tragedies at eight; 
Ferdinand de Cordouh was so wise at nine, 
— 'twas thought the Devil was in him; — 
and at Venice gave such proofs of his 
knowledge and goodness, that the monks 

imagined he was Antichristy or nothing. 

Others were masters of fourteen languages 
at ten, — ^finished the course of their rhetoric, 
poetry, logic, and ethics, at eleven, — put 
forth their commentaries upon Servius and 
Martianus Capella at twelve, — and at thir- 
teen received their degrees in philosophy, 

laws, and divinity: But you forget the 

great Lipsius, quoth Yoricky who composed 
a work* the day he was born : — They should 

* Nous aurions quelque interet, says Baillet, de montrer qu*il 
n* a rien de ridicule s'il ^toit veritable, au moins dans le sens 
6nigmatique que Nidus ErythrcBits a tache de lui donner. Get 
auteur dit que pour comprendre comme lApse, 11 a pii composer 
un ouvrage le premier jour de sa vie, il faut s'imaginer, que 
ce premier jour n*est pas celui de sa naissance chamelle, mais 
oelid au quel il a commence d'user ide la raison; il veut que 
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have wiped it up, said my uncle Tohy, and 
said no more about it. 



CHAPTER III. 

WHEN the cataplasm was ready, a scru- 
ple of decorum had unseasonably rose 
up in Susannah's conscience, about 
holding the candle, whilst Slop tied it on; 
Slop had not treated Susannahs distemper 
with anodynes, — and so a quarrel had ensued 
betwixt them. ^ 

Oh ! oh I said Slopy casting a glance 

of undue freedom in Susannahs face, as she 

declined the office; then, I think I know 

you, madam You know me. Sir I cried 

Susannah fastidiously, and with a toss of 
her head, levelled evidently, not at his pro- 
fession, but at the doctor himself, you 

know me! cried Susannah again. Doctor 

Slop clapped his finger and his thumb in- 
stantly upon his nostrils; Susannahs 

9*ait €t€ k r^ge de neuf ans; et il nous veut persuader que 

ce fut en cet &ge, que Lip9$ fit un poCme. Le tour est 

ing^nieux, &c. &c. 
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spleen was ready to burst at it; 'Tis 

false, said Susannah. — Com^y come, Mrs 
Modesty, said Slopy not a little elated with 

the success of his last thrust, If you 

won't hold the candle, and look — you may 
hold it and shut your eyes: — That's one of 
your popish shifts, cried Susannah: — 'Tis 
better, said Slop^ with a nod, than no shift 

at all, young woman; 1 defy you. Sir, 

cried Susannah^ pulling her shift sleeve be- 
low her elbow. 

It was almost impossible for two persons 
to assist each other in a surgical case with 
a more splenetic cordiality. 

Slop snatched up the cataplasm, Su- 

sannah snatched up the candle; a little 

this way, said Slop; Susannah looking one 
way, and rowing another, instantly set fire 
to Slopes wig, which being somewhat bushy 
and unctuous withal, was burnt out before 

it was well kindled. You impudent 

whore I cried Shp^ — (for what is passion, but 
a wild beast?) — ^you impudent whore, cried 
Shpy getting upright, with the cataplasm in 

his hand; 1 never was the destruction of 

any body's nose, said Susannah^ — which is 
more than you can say: Is it? cried Slop^ 
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throwing the cataplasm in her face; Yes, 

it is, cried Susannah^ returning the compli- 
ment with what was left in the pan. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DOCTOR Slop and Susannah filed cross- 
bills against each other in the par- 
lour; which done, as the cataplasm 
had failed, they retired into the kitchen to 
prepare a fomentation for me; — and whilst 
that was doing, my father determined the 
point as you will read. 



CHAPTER V. 

YOU see 'tis high time, said my father, 
addressing himself equally to my uncle 
Tohy and Yorick^ to take this young 
creature out of these women's hands, and 
put him into those of a private governor. 
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Marcv^ AntonintLS provided fourteen gov- 
ernors all at once to superintend his son 
Commodus's education, — and in six weeks 
he cashiered five of them; — I know very 
well, continued my father, that Commodics^s 
mother was in love with a gladiator at the 
time of her conception, which accounts for 
a great many of Commodus^s cruelties when 
he became emperor; — but still I am of 
opinion, that those five whom Antoninus 
dismissed, did Commodus*s temper, in that 
short time, more hurt than the other nine 
were able to rectify all their lives long. 

Now as I consider the person who is to 
be about my son, as the mirror in which 
he is to view himself from morning to 
night, and by which he is to adjust his 
looks, his carriage, and perhaps the inmost 
sentiments of his heart; — I would have one, 
Yoricky if possible, polished at all points, fit 

for my child to look into. This is very 

good sense, quoth my uncle Tohy to him- 
self. 

There is, continued my father, a cer- 
tain mien and motion of the body and all 
its parts, both in acting and speaking, which 
jftrgues a man "uoell within; and I am not at 
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all surprised that Gregory of Nazianzum^ 
upon observing the hasty and untoward 
gestures of Juliariy should foretel he would 

one day become an apostate; or that St 

Ambrose should turn his Amanuensis out of 
doors, because of an indecent motion of his 
head, which went backwards and forwards 

like a flail; or that Democritus should 

conceive Protagoras to be a scholar, from 
seeing him bind up a faggot, and thrusting, 

as he did it, the small twigs inwards. 

There are a thousand unnoticed openings, 
continued my father, which let a penetrat- 
ing eye at once into a man's soul; and I 
maintain it, added he, that a man of sense 
does not lay down his hat in coming into a 
room, — or take it up in going out of it, 
but something escapes, which discovers him. 

It is for these reasons, continued my 
father, that the governor I make choice of 
shall neither * lisp, or squint, or wink, or 

talk loud, or look fierce, or foolish; or 

bite his lips, or grind his teeth, or speak 
through his nose, or pick it, or blow it 
with his fingers. 

He shall neither walk fast, — or slow, or 

♦Vid, F^UegHna. 
ISO 
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fold his arms, — for that is laziness; — or hang 
them down, — for that is folly; or hide them 
in his pocket, for that is nonsense. 

He shall neither strike, or pinch, or 
tickle, — or bite, or cut his nails, or hawk, 
or spit, or snift, or drum with his feet or 

fingers in company; nor (according to 

Erasmus) shall he speak to any one in 
making water, — nor shall he point to car- 
rion or excrement. Now this is all non- 
sense again, quoth my uncle Toby to him- 
self. 

I will have him, continued my father, 
cheerful, facete, jovial; at the same time, 
prudent, attentive to business, vigilant, 
acute, argute, inventive, quick in resolv- 
ing doubts and speculative questions; 

he shall be wise, and judicious, and learned: 

And why not humble, and moderate, 

and gentle -tempered, and good ? said 

Yarick: ^And why not, cried my uncle 

Toby, free, and generous, and bountifiil, 

and brave? He shall, my dear Toby, 

replied my father, getting up and shaking 
him by his hand. — Then, brother Shandy y 
answered my uncle Toby, raising himself off 
the chair, and laying down his pipe to take 
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hold of my father's other hand, — I humbly 
beg I may recommend poor Le Fever's son 

to you; a tear of joy of the first water 

sparkled in my uncle Toby's eye, and an- 
other, the fellow to it, in the corporal's, as 

the proposition was made; you will see 

why when you read Le Fever's story: 

fool that I was I nor can I recollect, (nor 
perhaps you) without turning back to the 
place, what it was that hindered me from 
letting the corporal tell it in his own 
words; — but the occasion is lost, — I must 
tell it now in my own. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE STORY OF LE FEVER. 

IT was some time in the summer of that 
year in which Dendermond was taken 
by the allies, — which was about seven 
years before my father came into the coun- 
try, — and about as many, after the time, 
that my uncle Toby and Trim had privately 
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decamped from my father's house in town, 
in order to lay some of the finest sieges to 
some of the finest fortified cities in Europe ^ 

^when my uncle Tohy was one evening 

getting his supper, with Trim sitting behind 
him at a small sideboard, — I say, sitting — 
for in consideration of the corporal's lame 
knee (which sometimes gave him exquisite 
pain) — ^when my uncle Tohy dined or supped 
alone, he would never suffer the corporal to 
stand; and the poor fellow's veneration for 
his master was such, that, with a proper 
artillery, my uncle Tohy could have taken 
Dendermond itself, with less trouble than he 
was able to gain this point over him; for 
many a time when my uncle Tohy supposed 
the corporal's leg was at rest, he would look 
back, and detect him standing behind him 
with the most dutiful respect: this bred 
more little squabbles betwixt them, than all 
other causes for five-and-twenty years to- 
gether — But this is neither here nor there — 

why do I mention it? ^Ask my pen, — ^it 

governs me, — I govern not it. 

He was one evening sitting thus at his 
supper, when the landlord of a little inn in 
the village came into the parlour with an 
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empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or 
two of sack; 'Tis for a poor gentleman, — 
I think, of the army, said the landlord, who 
has been taken ill at my house fom* days 
ago, and has never held up his head since, 
or had a desire to taste any thing, till just 
now, that he has a fancy for a glass of sack 

and a thin toast, / think, says he, taking 

his hand from his forehead, it would comfort 

me. 

If 1 could neither beg, borrow, or 



buy such a thing, — added the landlord, — I 
would almost steal it for the poor gentle- 
man, he is so ill. 1 hope in God he will 

still mend, continued he, — ^we are all of us 
concerned for him. 

Thou art a good-natured soul, I will an- 
swer for thee, cried my uncle Toby; and 
thou shalt drink the poor gentleman's health 
in a glass of sack thyself, — and take a couple 
of bottles with my service, and tell him he 
is heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen 
more if they will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my uncle 
Tohy^ as the landlord shut the door, he is 
a very compassionate fellow — TWm, — yet I 
eamiot help entertaining a high opinion of 
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his guest too; there must be something 
more than common in him, that in so short 
a time should win so much upon the affec- 
tions of his host; And of his whole 

family, added the corporal, for they are all 

concerned for him. Step after him, said 

my uncle Tohy^ — do, TWm, — and ask if he 
knows his name. 

1 have quite forgot it, truly, said the 

landlord, coming back into the parlour with 
the corporal, — but I can ask his son again: 

Has he a son with him then? said my 

imcle Toby. — ^A boy, replied the landlord, 
of about eleven or twelve years of age; — 
but the poor creature has tasted almost as 
little as his father; he does nothing but 
mourn and lament for him night and day: 

He has not stirred from the bed-side 

these two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and 
fork, and thrust his plate from before him, 
as the landlord gave him the account; and 
Trirriy without being ordered, took away, 
without saying one word, and in a few min- 
utes after brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

Stay in the room a Uttle, said my 

uncle Toby. 
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Trimt said my uncle Toby^ after he 

lighted his pipe, and smok'd about a dozen 
whiffe. Trim came in fipont of his mas- 
ter, and made his bow; — my uncle Toby 

smok'd on, and said no more. Corporal! 

said my uncle Toby ^the corporal made 

his bow. My imcle Toby proceeded no 

farther, but finished his pipe. 

Trimt said my imcle Toby, I have a 
project in my head, as it is a bad night, 
of wrapping myself up warm in my roque- 
laure, and pa3ning a visit to this poor 

gentleman. Your honour's roquelaure, 

replied the corporal, has not once been had 
on, since the night before your honour 
received your wound, when we moimted 
guard in the trenches before the gate of St 

Nicholas; and besides, it is so cold and 

rainy a night, that what with the roque- 
laure, and what with the weather, 'twill be 
enough to give your honour your death, 
and bring on your honour's torment in your 
groin. I fear so, replied my uncle Toby; 
but I am not at rest in my mind. Trim, 
since the account the landlord has given 

me. 1 wish I had not known so much 

of this affair, — added my uncle Toby,- 
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that I had known more of it: EtoW 

shall we manage it? Leave it, an't please 
your honour, to me, quoth the corporal; 

I'll take my hat and stick and go to 

the house and reconnoitre, and act accord- 
ingly; and I will bring your honour a full 

account in an hour. Thou shalt go. Trim, 

said my uncle Toby, and here's a shilling 

for thee to drink with his servant. 1 

shall get it all out of him, said the cor- 
poral, shutting the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe; 
and had it not been, that he now and then 
wandered from the point, with considering 
whether it was not fiiU as well to have the 
curtain of the tenaille a straight line, as a 
crooked one, — ^he might be said to have 
thought of nothing else but poor Le Fever 
and his boy the whole time he smoked it 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE STOtlY OF LE FEVEE CONTINTJED. 

IT was not till my uncle Toby had knocked 
the ashes out of his third pipe, that cor* 
poral Trim returned from the inn, and 
gave him the following account. 

I despaired, at first, said the corporal, of 
being able to bring back your honour any 
kind of intelligence concerning the poor sick 
lieutenant — Is he in the army, then? said 

my uncle Toby He is, said the corporal 

And in what regiment? said my uncle 

Toby I'll tell your honour, replied the 

corporal, every thing straight forwards, as 
I learnt it. — Then, Trim^ I'll fill another 
pipe, said my uncle Toby^ and not inter- 
rupt thee till thou hast done; so sit down 
at thy ease, TWm, in the window-seat, and 
begin thy story again. The corporal made 
his old bow, which generally spoke as plain 
as a bow could speak — Tour honour is good : 
And having done that, he sat down, 
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as he was ordered, — and begun the story to 
my uncle Tohy over again in pretty near 
the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of 
being able to bring back any intelligence 
to your honour, about the lieutenant and 
his son; for when I asked where his servant 
was, from whom I made myself sure of 
knowing every thing which was proper to 
be asked, — That's a right distinction, Trim^ 
said my uncle Tohy — I was answered, an' 
please your honour, that he had no servant 

with him; that he had come to the inn 

with hired horses, which, upon finding him- 
self unable to proceed (to join, I suppose, 
the regiment), he had dismissed the morn- 
ing after he came. — If I get better, my 
dear, said he, as he gave his purse to his 
son to pay the man, — ^we can hire horses 
from hence. But alasl the poor gentle- 
man will never get from hence, said the 
landlady to me, — for I heard the death- 
watch all night long; and when he dies, 

the youth, his son, will certainly die with 
him; for he is broken-hearted akeady. 

I was hearing this account, continued the 
corporal, when the youth came into the 
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kitchen, to order the thin toast the landlord 

spoke of; but I will do it for my father 

myself, said the youth. Pray let me save 

you the trouble, yoxmg gentleman, said I, 
taking up a fork for the purpose, and 
offering him my chair to sit down upon by 

the fire, whilst I did it. 1 believe. Sir, 

said he, very modestly, I can please him 
best myself. 1 am sure, said I, his hon- 
our will not like the toast the worse for 

being toasted by an old soldier. The 

youth took hold of my hand, and instantly 

burst into tears. ^Poor youth, said my 

uncle Tohy^ — he has been bred up from 
an infant in the army, and the name of 
a soldier, Trim^ soimded in his ears like 
the name of a friend ; — I wish I had him 
here. 

1 never, in the longest march, said 

the corporal, had so great a mind to my 
dinner, as I had to cry with him for com- 
pany: — What could be the matter with me, 
an' please your honour? Nothing in the 
world, Trim^ said my uncle To&y, ' blowing 
his nose, — but that thou art a good-natured 
fellow. 

When I gave him the toast, continued 
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the corporal, I thought it was proper to 
tell him I was captain Shandy^s servant, 
and that your honour (though a stranger) 
was extremely concerned for his father; — 
and that if there was any thing in your 

house or cellar (And thou might'st have 

added my purse too, said my uncle Toby) 

he was heartily welcome to it: He 

made a very low bow (which was meant to 
your honour), but no answer, — for his heart 
was fiill — ^so he went up stairs with the 
toast; — I warrant you, my dear, said 1, as 
I opened the kitchen-door, your father will 

be well again. Mr Yorick's curate was 

smoaking a pipe by the kitchen fire, — ^but 
said not a word good or bad to comfort the 

youth. 1 thought it wrong; added the 

corporal 1 think so too, said my uncle 

Tohy. 

When the lieutenant had taken his glass 
of sack and toast, he felt himself a little 
revived, and sent down into the kitchen, 
to let me know, that in about ten minutes 
he should be glad if I would step up stairs. 

1 believe, said the landlord, he is going 

to say his prayers, for there was a book 

laid upon the chair by his bed-side, and as 
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I shut the door, I saw his son take up a 

cushion. 

I thought, said the curate, that you 
gentlemen of the army, Mr 2Wm, never 

said your prayers at all. 1 heard the poor 

gentleman say his prayers last night, said 
the landlady, very devoutly, and with my 
own ears, or I could not have believed it. 

^Are you sure of it ? replied the curate. 

A soldier, an' please your reverence. 



said I, prays as often (of his own accord) 

as a parson; and when he is fighting for 

his king, and for his own life, and for his 
honour too, he has the most reason to 
pray to God of any one in the whole 

world 'Twas well said of thee, TVim, 

said my uncle Toby. But when a soldier, 

said I, an' please your reverence, has been 
standing for twelve hours together in the 
trenches, up to his knees in cold water, — or 
engaged, said I, for months together in long 
and dangerous marches; — ^harassed, perhaps, 
in his rear to-day; — harassing others to-mor- 
row; — detached here; — coxmtermanded there ; 
— cresting this night out upon his arms; — 
beat up in his shirt the next; — ^benumbed 
in his joints; — ^perhaps without straw in his 
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tent to kneel on; — ^must say his prayers 
haw and when he can, — I believe, said I, — 
for I was piqued, quoth the corporal, for 
the reputation of the army, — I believe, an* 
please your reverence, said I, that when a 
soldier gets time to pray, — he prays as 
heartily as a parson, — though not with all 

his fuss and hypocrisy. Thou shouldst 

not have said that, Trim^ said my uncle 
Tohy^ — for God only knows who is a hypo- 
crite, and who is not: At the great and 

general review of us all, corporal, at the 
day of judgment (and not till then) — it will 
be seen who has done their duties in this 
world, — and who has not; and we shall be 

advanced, TVitw, accordingly. 1 hope we 

shall, said THm. It is in the Scripture, 

said my uncle Toby; and I will shew it 
thee to-morrow: — In the mean time we 
may depend upon it, TWw, for our comfort, 
said my uncle Tohy^ that God Almighty is 
so good and just a governor of the world, 
that if we have but done our duties in it, — it 
will never be enquired into, whether we have 

done them in a red coat or a black one : 

I hope not, said the corporal But go on, 

TWm, said my uncle Toby^ with thy story. 
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When I went up, continued the corporal, 
into the lieutenant's room, which I did not 
do till the expiration of the ten minutes, — 
he was lying in his bed with his head raised 
upon his hand, with his elbow upon the pil- 
low, and a clean white cambrick handker- 
chief beside it: — ^The youth was just stoop- 
ing down to take up the cushion, upon 
which I supposed he had been kneeling, — 
the book was laid upon the bed, — and as 
he rose, in taking up the cushion with one 
hand, he reached out his other to take it 

away at the same time. Let it remain 

there, my dear, said the lieutenant. 

He did not offer to speak to me, till I 
had walked up close to his bed-side : — If 
you are captain Shandy* s servant, said he, 
you must present my thanks to your mas- 
ter, with my little boy's thanks along with 
them, for his courtesy to me; — if he was 
of Leven^s — said the lieutenant. — I told him 
your honour was — Then, said he, I served 
three campaigns with him in Flanders, and 
remember him, — but 'tis most likely, as I 
had not the honour of any acquaintance 
with him, that he knows nothing of me. 
^You will tell him, however, that the 
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person his good-nature has laid under ohli- 
gations to him, is one Le Fever ^ a lieuten- 
ant in Augusts but he knows me not, — 

said he, a second time, musing; possibly 

he may my story — added he — pray tell the 
captain, I was the ensign at Breda^ whose 
wife was most unfortunately killed with a 
musket-shot, as she lay in my arms in my 

tent. 1 remember the story, an't please 

your honour, said I, very well. Do you 

so? said he, wiping his eyes with his hand- 
kerchief, — then well may I. — In saying this, 
he drew a Uttle ring out of his bosom, 
which seemed tied with a black ribband 

about his neck, and kiss'd it twice Here, 

Billy ^ said he, the boy flew across the 

room to the bed-side, — and falling down 
upon his knee, took the ring in his hand, 
and kissed it too, — then kissed his father, 
and sat down upon the bed and wept. 

I wish, said my uncle Toby^ with a deep 
sigh, — 1 wish, Trirriy I was asleep. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is too 
much concerned; — shall I pour your honour 

out a glass of sack to your pipe? Do, 

Trim^ said my uncle Toby. 

1 remember, said my uncle Tobyy sighing 
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again, the story of the ensign and his vnio, 
with a circumstance his modesty omitted; — 
and particularly well that he, as well as she, 
upon some account or other (I forget what) 
was universally pitied by the whole regi- 
ment; — but finish the story thou art upon: 
— 'Tis finished already, said the corporal, — 
for I could stay no longer, — so wished his 
honour a good night; yoimg Le Fever rose 
fi-om off the bed, and saw me to the bot- 
tom of the stairs; and as we went down 
together, told me, they had come from 
Ireland, and were on their route to join 

the regiment in Flanders. But alas I said 

the corporal, — the lieutenant's last day's 
march is over. — Then what is to become of 
his poor boy? cried my uncle Toby. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE STORY OF LE FEVER CONTINUED. 

IT was to my uncle Tohy*s eternal hon- 
our, though I tell it only for the 

sake of those, who, when coop'd m 
betwixt a natural and a positive law, know 
not, for their souls, which way in the world 

to turn themselves That notwithstanding 

my uncle Tohy was warmly engaged at that 
time in carrying on the siege of Hender- 
mond^ parallel with the allies, who pressed 
theirs on so vigorously, that they scarce 

allowed him time to get his dinner ^that 

nevertheless he gave up Dendermond^ though 
he had already made a lodgment upon the 
counterscarp; — and bent his whole thoughts 
towards the private distresses at the inn; 
and, except that he ordered the garden gate 
to be bolted up, by which he might be said 
to have turned the siege of JDendermond 
into a blockade, — he left jDendermond to 
itself, — to be relieved or not by the French 
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king, as the French king thought good ; and 
only considered how he himself should relieve 
the poor lieutenant and his son. 

That kind Being, who is a friend to 

the friendless, shall recompence thee for 
this. 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my 
uncle Toby to the corporal, as he was putting 

him to bed, and I will tell thee in what. 

Trim. In the first place, when thou mad- 

est an offer of my services to Le Fever ^ 

as sickness and travelling are both expensive, 
and thou knowest he was but a poor lieu- 
tenant, with a son to subsist as well as him- 
self, out of his pay, — that thou didst not 
make an offer to him of my purse ; because, 
had he stood in need, thou knowest, TVim, 
he had been as welcome to it as myself. 

^Your honour knows, said the corporal, 

I had no orders; True, quoth my imcle 

Toby^ — ^thou didst very right, Trtm^ as a 
soldier, — but certainly very wrong as a 
man. 

In the second place, for which, indeed, 
thou hast the same excuse, continued my 

xmcle Toby, when thou offeredst him 

whatever was in my house, ^thou shouldst 
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have offered him my house, too: ^A sick 

brother officer should have the best quarters, 
Trimy and if we had him with us, — ^we could 
tend and look to him: Thou art an excel- 
lent nurse thyself. Trim, — and what with thy 
care of him, and the old woman's, and his 
boy's, and mine together, we might recruit 
him again at once, and set him upon his 

legs. 

In a fortnight or three weeks, added 



my imcle Toby, smiling, he might march. 

He will never march an' please your 

honour, in this world, said the corporal : 



He will march, said my uncle Toby, rising up 
from the side of the bed, with one shoe off: 
An' please your honour, said the cor- 
poral, he will never march but to his grave: 

He shall march, cried my uncle Toby, 

marching the foot which had a shoe on, 
though without advancing an inch, — he shall 

march to his regiment. He cannot stand 

it, said the corporal ; He shall be sup- 
ported, said my uncle Toby; He'll drop 

at last, said the corporal, and what will be- 
come of his boy ? He shall not drop, 

said my uncle Toby, firmly. A-well- 

o'day, — do what we can for him, said Trim, 
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maintaining his point, — ^the poor soul will 

die: He shall not die, by G — , cried my 

uncle Toby. 

— The ACCUSING SPIRIT, which flew up to 

heaven's chancery with the oath, blush'd as 

^ he gave it in; — ^and the recording angel, 

as he wrote it down, dropp'd a tear upon 

the word, and blotted it out for ever. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IV^^ uncle Toby went to his bureau, 

-L ▼ JL — ^put his purse into his breech- 
es pocket, and having ordered 
the corporal to go early in the morning for 
a physician, — he went to bed, and fell 
asleep. 
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THE STORY OF LE FEVER CONTINUED. 

THE sun looked bright the morning 
after, to every eye in the village but 
Le Fever^s and his afflicted son's; 
the hand of death press' d heavy upon his 

eye-lids, and hardly could the wheel at 

the cistern turn round its circle, — when my 
uncle Toby^ who had rose up an hour be- 
fore his wonted time, entered the lieuten- 
ant's room, and without preface or apology, 
sat himself down upon the chair by the bed- 
side, and, independently of all modes and cus- 
toms, opened the curtain in the manner an 
old friend and brother officer would have 
done it, and asked him how he did, — how he 
had rested in the night, — what was his com- 
plaint, — ^where was his pain, — and what he 

could do to help him : and without giving 

him time to answer any one of the enquir- 
ies, went on and told him of the little 
plan which he had been concerting with 
the corporal the night before for him. 
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—You shall go home directly, Le Fever ^ 



said my uncle Tohy, to my house, — and 
we'll send for a doctor to see what's the 
matter, — and we'll have an apothecary, — 

and the corporal shall be your nurse; 

and I'll be your servant, Le Fever. 

There was a frankness in my imcle Toby^ 
— not the ^ect of familiai-ity, — but the 
cause of it, — which let you at once into his 
soul, and shewed you the goodness of his 
nature; to this, there was something in his 
looks, and voice, and manner, superadded, 
which eternally beckoned to the imfortunate 
to come and take shelter under him ; so that 
before my uncle Toby had half finished the 
kind offers he was making to the father, 
had the son insensibly pressed up close to 
his knees, and had taken hold of the breast 
of his coat, and was pulling it towards 

him. The blood and spirits of Le Fever , 

which were waxing cold and slow within 
him, and were retreating to their last cita- 
del, the heart, — ^rallied back, — the film for- 
sook his eyes for a moment, — he looked up 
wishfully in my uncle Toby^s face, — then cast 

v. look upon his boy, and that ligament^ 

line as it was, — ^was never broken, • 
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Nature instantly ebb'd again, — ^the film 

returned to its place, ^the pulse fluttered 

stopp'd went on throbb'd 

stopp'd again amoved stopp'd shall 

I go on ? ^No. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I AM so impatient to return to my own 
story, that what remains of young Le 
Fever^Sy that is, fipom this turn of his 
fortune, to the time my imcle Toby recom- 
mended him for my preceptor, shall be told 
in a very few words, in the next chapter, — 
All that is necessary to be added to this 
chapter is as follows. — 

That my imcle Tobj/y with young Le 
Fever in his hand, attended the poor lieu- 
tenant, as chief mourners, to his grave. 

That the governor of Dendermond paid his 
obsequies all military honours, — and that 
Yoricky not to be behind-hand — ^paid him all 
ecclesiastic — for he buried him in his chan- 
cel: — ^And it appears likewise, he preached 
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a funeral sermon over him 1 say it 

appears, — for it was Yorick^s custom, which 
I suppose a general one with those of his 
profession, on the first leaf of every sermon 
which he composed, to chronicle down the 
time, the place, and the occasion of its be- 
ing preached: to this, he was ever wont to 
add some short comment or stricture upon 
the sermon itself, seldom, indeed, much to 
its credit: — For instance. This sermon upon 
the Jewish dispensation — / don^t like it at all; 
— Though I own there is a world qf water- 
LANDiSH knowledge in it, — but 'tis all tritical, 

and most triticaUy put together. This is 

hut aflim^ kind of a composition ; what was 
in my head when I made it ? 

N. B. The excellency of this text is, 

that it will suit any sermon, — and of this ser- 
mon, that it will suit any text 

For this sermon I shall he hanged, — 



for I have stolen the greatest part of it. Doc- 
tor Paidagunes found me out. ^^ Set a 

thief to catch a thief 

On the back of half a dozen I find writ- 
ten, So, so, and no more and upon a 

couple Moderato; by which, as far as any 
one may gather from Altieri's Italian dic- 
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tionary, — but mostly from the authority of 
a piece of green whipcord, which seemed to 
have been the imravelling of Yorick's whip- 
lash, with which he has left us the two ser- 
mons marked Moderator and the half dozen 
of So, sOy tied fast together in one bundle 
by themselves, — one may safely suppose he 
meant pretty near the same thing. 

There is but one difficulty in the way of 
this coiyecture, which is this, that the mod- 
erators are five times better than the sOy 
so^s; — show ten times more knowledge of 
the human heart ; — have seventy times 
more wit and spirit in them ; — (and, to rise 
properly in my climax) — discovered a thou- 
sand times more genius ; and to crown all, 
are infinitely more entertaining than those 
tied up with them ; — for which reason, 
whene'er Yorick's dramatic sermons are of- 
fered to the world, though I shall admit 
but one out of the whole number of the 
sOy so^Sy I shall, nevertheless, adventure to 
print the two moderators without any sort 
of scruple. 

What Yorick could mean by the words 
leniamentey — tenuth, — grave ^ — and sometimes 
adagioy — as applied to theological composi- 
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tions, and with which he has characterised 
some of these sermons, I dare not venture 

to guess. 1 am more puzzled still upon 

finding a Voctava altal upon one ; Con 

strepito upon the back of another ; 

SiciUana upon a third ; AUa capeUa 

upon a fourth ; Con Varco upon this ; 

Senza Tarco upon that. All I know 

is, that they are musical terms, and have a 

meaning; and as he was a musical man, 

I will make no doubt, but that by some 
quaint application of such metaphors to the 
compositions in hand, they impressed very 
distinct ideas of their several characters 
upon his fancy, — ^whatever they may do 
upon that of others. 

Amongst these, there is that particular 
sermon which has unaccoimtably led me 

into this digression ^The funeral sermon 

upon poor Le Fever, wrote out very fairly, 
as if fipom a hasty copy. — I take notice of 
it the more, because it seems to have been 
his favourite composition It is upon mor- 
tality; and is tied length- ways and cross- 
ways with a yam thrum, and then rolled 
up and twisted roimd with a half-sheet of 
dirty blue paper, which seems to have been 
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once the cast cover of a general review, 
which to this day smells horribly of horse 
drugs. Whether these marks of humili- 
ation were designed, — I something doubt ; 

because at the end of the sermon (and 

not at the beginning of it) — ^very different 
from his way of treating the rest, he had 
wrote 

Bravo ! 

Though not very offensively, for 

it is at two inches, at least, and a halfs 
distance from, and below the concluding 
line of the sermon, at the very extremity 
of the page, and in that right hand corner 
of it, which, you know, is generally covered 
with your thumb ; and, to do it justice, it 
is wrote besides with a crow's quill so 
faintly in a small Italian hand, as scarce 
to soHcit the eye towards the place, whether 
your thumb is there or not, — so that from 
the manner of it, it stands half excused ; 
and being wrote moreover with very pale 
ink, diluted almost to nothing, — 'tis more 
like a ritratto of the shadow of vanity, 
than of Vanity herself — of the two; resem- 
bling rather a faint thought of transient 
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applause, secretly stirring up in the heart 
of the composer, than a gross mark of it, 
coarsely obtruded upon the world. 

With all these extenuations, I am aware, 
that in publishing this, I do no service to 
Yorick^s character as a modest man ; — but 
all men have their failings ! and what les- 
sens this still farther, and almost wipes it 
away, is this ; that the word was struck 
through sometime afterwards (as appears 
from a different tint of the ink) with a line 

quite across it in this manner, BRAVO 

as if he had retracted, or was ashamed of 
the opinion he had once entertained of it. 

These short characters of his sermons were 
always written, excepting in this one in- 
stance, upon the first leaf of his sermon, 
which served as a cover to it ; and usually 
upon the inside of it, which was turned 
towards the text ; — but at the end of his 
discourse, where, perhaps, he had five or six 
pages, and sometimes, perhaps, a whole score 
to turn himself in, — he took a large circuit, 
and, indeed, a much more mettlesome one; — 
as if he had snatched the occasion of unlac- 
ing himself with a few more frolicksome 
strokes at vice, than the straitness of the 
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pulpit allowed. — ^These, though hussar-like, 
they skirmish lightly and out of all order, 
are still auxiliaries on the side of virtue ;— ^ 
tell me then. Mynheer Vander Bloneder- 
dondergewdenstronke, why they should not 
he printed together ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

WHEN my uncle Toby had turned 
every thing into money, and settled 
all accounts betwixt the agent of 
the regiment and Le Fever ^ and betwixt 
Le Fever and all mankind, ^there re- 
mained nothing more in my imcle Toby's 
hands, than an old regimental coat and a 
sword ; so that my uncle Toby foimd little 
or no opposition from the world in taking 
administration. The coat my imcle Toby " 

gave the corporal ; Wear it, Trim^ said / 

my uncle Toby^ as long as it will hold to- 
gether, for the sake of the poor lieutenant 
^And this, said my uncle Toby^ tak- 
ing up the sword in his hand, and drawing 
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it out of the scabbard as he spoke and 

this, Le Fever ^ I'll save for thee, — 'tis all 
the fortune, continued my uncle Toby^ 
hanging it up upon a crook, and pointing 
to it, — 'tis all the fortune, my dear Le Fever y 
which God has left thee ; but if he has 
given thee a heart to fight thy way with 
it in the world, — and thou doest it like a 
man of honour, — 'tis enough for us. 

As soon as my imcle Toby had laid a 
foundation, and taught him to inscribe a 
regular polygon in a circle, he sent him to 
a public school, where, excepting Whitsun- 
tide and Christmas^ at which times the cor- 
poral was punctually dispatched for him, — 
he remained to the spring of the year, sev- 
enteen; when the stories of the emperor's 
sending his army into Hungary against the 
TurkSy kindling a spark of fire in his bosom, 
he left his Greek and Latin without leave, 
and throwing himself upon his knees before 
my uncle Toby, begged his father's sword, 
and my uncle Toby's leave along with it, 
to go and try his fortime imder Eugene. — 
Twice did my uncle Toby forget his wound, 
and cry out, Le Fever t I will go with thee, 
and thou shalt fight beside me And 
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twice he laid his hand upon his groin, and 
hung down his head in sorrow and discon- 
solation. 

My uncle Toby took down the sword fJpom 
the crook, where it had hung untouched 
ever since the lieutenant's death, and deliv- 
ered it to the corporal to brighten up; 

and having detained Le Fever a single fort- 
night to equip him, and contract for his 
passage to Leghorn, — ^he put the sword into 

his hand. If thou art brave, Le Fever y 

said my uncle Toby, this will not fail thee, 

^but Fortune, said he (musing a little), 

Fortune may And if she does, — 

added my imcle Tobyj embracing him, come 
back again to me, Le Fever ^ and we will 
shape thee another course. 

The greatest injury could not have op- 
pressed the heart of Le Fever more than 

my uncle Toby^s paternal kindness ; he 

parted from my uncle Toby^ as the best of 

sons from the best of fathers both 

dropped tears and as my uncle Toby 

gave him his last kiss, he slipped sixty 
guineas, tied up in an old purse of his 
father's, in which was his mother's ring, 
into his hand, — and bid God bless him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LE Fever got up to the Imperial army 
just time enough to try what metal 
his sword was made of» at the defeat 
of the Turks before Belgrade; but a series 
of immerited mischances had pursued him 
from that moment, and trod close upon his 
heels for four years together after: he had 
withstood these buffetings to the last, till 
sickness overtook him at Marseilles^ from 
whence he wrote my uncle Toby word, he 
had lost his time, his services, his health, 

and, in short, every thing but his sword; 

and was waiting for the first ship to return 
I back to him. 

As this letter came to hand about six 
weeks before Susannak^s accident, Le Fever 
was hourly expected; and was uppermost in 
my uncle Toby's mind all the time my father 
was giving him and Yorick a description of 
what kind of a person he would chuse for a 
preceptor to me: but as my uncle Toby 
thought my father at first somewhat faaclfill 
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in the accomplishments he required, he fore- 
bore mentioning Le Fever'' s name, till 

the character, by Yorick's interposition, end- 
ing imexpectedly, in one, who should be 
gentle-tempered, and generous, and good, it 
impressed the image of Le Fever, and his 
interest upon my uncle Toby so forcibly, he 
rose instantly off his chair; and laying down 
his pipe, in order to take hold of both my 

father's hands 1 beg, brother Shandy^ 

said my uncle Toby, I may recommend poor 

Le Fever's son to you 1 beseech you, 

do, added Yorick He has a good heart, 

said my imcle Toby ^And a brave one 

too, an' please your honour, said the cor- 
poral. 

The best hearts. Trim, are ever the 

bravest, replied my uncle Toby. And 

the greatest cowards, an' please your hon- 
our, in our regiment, were the greatest ras- 
cals in it. There was serjeant Kumber, 

and ensign 

We'll talk of them, said my father, 

another time. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHAT a jovial and a merry world 
would this be, may it please your 
worships, but for that inextricable 
labyrinth of debts, cares, woes, want, grief, 
discontent, melancholy, large jointures, im- 
positions, and lies! 

Doctor Slopj like a son of a w , as 

my father called him for it, — to exalt him- 
self, — debased me to death, — and made ten 
thousand times more of Susannahs accident, 
than there was any grounds for; so that in 
a week's time, or less, it was in every body's 
mouth. That poor Master Shandy * * 
######### 

entirely. — And Fame, who loves to double 
every thing, — in three days more, had sworn 
positively she saw it, — and all the world, as 
usual, gave credit to her evidence **That 

the nursery window had not only * * 

######### 

* * * ; but that * * * * 

* * * * 's also.'* 
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Could the world have been sued like a 
BODY-CORPORATE, — my father had brought 
an action upon the case, and trounced it 
sufficiently; but to fall foul of individuals 
about it as every soul who had men- 
tioned the affair, did it with the greatest 

pity imaginable; 'twas like flying in the 

very face of his best friends : ^And yet to 

acquiesce under the report, in silence — was 
to acknowledge it openly, — at least in the 
opinion of one half of the world; and to 
make a bustle again, in contradicting it, — 
was to confirm it as strongly in the opinion 
of the other half. 

Was ever poor devil of a country 



gentleman so hampered? said my father. 

I would shew him publickly, said my 
uncle Toby^ at the market cross. 

'Twill have no effect, said my father. 



CHAPTER XV. 

I'll put him, however, into breeches, 

said my father, — let the world say what it 
will. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THERE are a thousand resolutions, Sir, 
both in church and state, as well as in 
matters. Madam, of a more private 
concern; — which, though they have carried 
all the appearance in the world of being 
taken, and entered upon in a hasty, hare- 
brained, and unadvised manner, were, not- 
withstanding this, (and could you or I have 
got into the cabinet, or stood behind the 
curtain, we should have found it was so) 

weighed, poized, and perpended argued 

upon canvassed through entered into, 

and examined on all sides with so much 
coolness, that the goddess of coolness her- 
self (I do not take upon me to prove her 
existence) could neither have wished it, or 
done it better. 

Of the number of these was my father's 
resolution of putting me into breeches ; 
which, though determined at once, — in a 
kind of huff, and a defiance of all mankind, 
had, nevertheless, been prd'd and comCd^ 
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and judicially talked over betwixt him and 
my mother about a month before, in two 
several beds of justice^ which my father had 
held for that purpose. I shall explain the 
nature of these beds of justice in my next 
chapter; and in the chapter following that, 
you shall step with me. Madam, behind the 
curtain, only to hear in what kind of man- 
ner my father and my mother debated be- 
tween themselves, this affair of the breeches, 
— from which you may form an idea, how 
they debated all lesser matters. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ancient Goths of Germany, who (the 
learned Cluverius is positive) were first 
seated in the country between the Vis- 
tula and the Oder, and who afterwards in- 
corporated the Herculiy the Bugians, and 
some other Vandallick clans to 'em, — had all 
of them a wise custom of debating every 
thing of importance to their state, twice; 
that is, — once drunk, and once sober: 
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Drunk — ^that their councils might not want 

vigoiu-; and sober — ^that they might not 

want discretion. 

Now my father being entirely a water- 
drinker, — ^was a long time gravelled almost 
to death, in tiu-ning this as much to his ad- 
vantage, as he did every other thing, which 
the ancients did or said; and it was not till 
the seventh year of his marriage, after a 
thousand fruitless experiments and devices, 
that he hit upon an expedient which an- 
swered the purpose; and that was, when 

any difficult and momentous point was to 
be settled in the family, which required 
great sobriety, and great spirit too, in its 

determination, he fixed and set apart the 

first Sunday night in the month, and the 
Saturday night which immediately preceded 
it, to argue it over, in bed, with my mother: 
By which contrivance, if you consider. Sir, 
with yourself, **#*#* 
######### 
###'# # # # # # 

# # 

These my father, humoiu-ously enough, 
called his beds of justice; for from the 
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two different counsels taken in these two 
different humours, a middle one was gener- 
ally found out, which touched the point of 
wisdom as well, as if he had got drunk and 
sober a hundred times. 

It must not be made a secret of to the 
world, that this answers full as well in liter- 
ary discussions, as either in military or con- 
jugal; but it is not every author that can 
try the experiment as the Goths and Vandals 

did it or, if he can, may it be always for. 

his body's health ; and to do it, as my father 
did it, — am I sure it would be always for 
his soul's. 

My way is this: 

In all nice and ticklish discussions, — -(of 
which, heaven knows, there are but too 
many in my book) — ^where I find I cannot 
take a step without the danger of having 
either their worships or their reverences upon 

my back I write one-half full, — and 

Vo^tT fasting; or write it all full, — and 

correct it fasting; or write it fasting, — 

and correct it full, for they all come to the 

same thing: So that with a less variation 

from my father's plan, than my father's 
from the Gothick 1 feel myself upon a 
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par with him in his first bed of justice, — 
and no way inferior to him in his second. 

These different and almost irreconcile- 

able effects, flow uniformly fi-om the wise 
and wonderful mechanism of nature, — of 

which, — be her's the honoiu-. All that 

we can do, is to turn and work the machine 
to the improvement and better manufactory 
of the arts and sciences. 

Now, when I write full, — 1 write as if 1 
was never to write fasting again as long as 

I live; that is, I write free from the 

cares as well as the terrors of the world. 

1 count not the number of my scars, — 

nor does my fancy go forth into dark en- 
tries and bye-comers to antedate my stabs. 

In a word, my pen takes its course; 

and I write on as much from the fulness 
of my heart, as my stomach. 

But when, an' please your honours, I in- 
dite fasting, 'tis a different history. 1 

pay the world all possible attention and re- 
spect, — and have as great a share (whilst it 
lasts) of that under-strapping virtue of dis- 
cretion, as the best of you. So that 

betwixt both, I write a careless kind of 
a civil, nonsensical, good-humoured Shan- 
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dean book, which will do all your hearts 

good 

And all your heads too, — provided 

you understand it. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

WE should begin, said my father, turn- 
ing himself half round in bed, and 
shifting his pillow a Uttle towards 

my mother's, as he opened the debate 

We should begin to think, Mrs Shandy, of 
putting this boy into breeches. 

We should so, — said my mother. We 

defer it, my dear, quoth my father, shame- 
fully. 

I think we do, Mr Shandy, — said my 
mother. 

Not but the child looks extremely 

well, said my father, in his vests and 
timicks. 

He does look very well in them, — 

replied my mother. 

And for that reason it would be 
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almost a sin, added my father, to take him 

out of 'em. 

It would so, — said my mother: 



But indeed he is growing a very tall lad, — 
rejoined my father. 

He is very tall for his age, indeed, — 

said my mother. 



1 can not (making two syllables of it) 

imagine, quoth my father, who the deuce he 
takes after. 

I cannot conceive, for my life, — said my 
mother. 

Humph 1 said my father. 

(The dialogue ceased for a moment.) 

1 am very short myself, — continued 

my father gravely. 

You are very short, Mr Shandy^ — ^said my 
mother. 

Humph 1 quoth my father to himself, a 

second time: in muttering which, he plucked 

his pillow a little fiirther from my mother's, — 

and turning about again, there was an end of 

^ the debate for three minutes and a half. 

When he gets these breeches made, 

cried my father in a higher tone, he'll look 
like a beast in 'em. 
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He will be very awkward in them at first, 

replied my mother. 

And 'twill be lucky, if that's the 



worst on't, added my father. 

It will be very lucky, answered my 
mother. 

I suppose, repUed my father, — making 
some pause first, — he'll be exactly like 
other people's children. 

Exactly, said my mother. 



^Though I shall be sorry for that, 

added my father: and so the debate stopp'd 
again. 

They should be of leather, said my 

father, turning him about again. — 

They will last him, said my mother, the 
longest. 

But he can have no linings to 'em, replied 
my father. 

He cannot, said my mother. 

'Twere better to have them of fustian, 
quoth my father. 

Nothing can be better, quoth my 
mother. 

Except dimity, — replied my father: 

'Tis best of all, — replied my mother. 
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however, — interrupted my father. 

By no means, said my mother: and so 

the dialogue stood still again. 

I am resolved, however, quoth my father, 
breaking silence the fourth time, he shall 
have no pockets in them. 

There is no occasion for any, said 



my mother. 

I mean in his coat and waistcoat, — cried 
my father. 

1 mean so too, — ^replied my mother. 

Though if he gets a gig or top 

Poor souls! it is a crown and a sceptre to 
them, — they should have where to secure 
it. 

Order it as you please, Mr Shandy^ re- 
plied my mother. 

But don't you think it right? added 

my father, pressing the point home to her. 

Perfectly, said my mother, if it pleases 
you, Mr Shandy. 

There's for youl cried my father, 

losing temper Pleases mel You never 

will distinguish, Mrs Shandy^ nor shall I 
ever teach you to do it, betwixt a point of 
pleasure and a point of convenience. 

m 
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This was on the Sunday night; and fur- 
ther this chapter sayeth not. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AFTER my father had debated the 
affair of the breeches with my mother, 
— he consulted Alhertus Rubenius upon 
it; and AJbertus Rubenitcs used my father 
ten times worse in the consultation (if pos- 
sible) than even my father had used my 
mother: For as Rubenius had wrote a 
quarto eoopress, De re Vestiaria Veterum^ — 
it was Rubenius^ s business to have given my 
father some lights. — On the contrary, my 
father might as well have thought of ex- 
tracting the seven cardinal virtues out of a 
long beard, — as of extracting a single word 
out of Rubenius upon the subject. 

Upon every other article of ancient dress, 
Rvhenius was very communicative to my 
father; — gave him a fiill and satisfactory ac- 
count of 
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The Toga, or loose gown. 
The Chlamys. 
The Ephod. 
The Tunica, or Jacket. 
The Synthesis. 
The Paenula. 

The Lacema, with its Cucullus. 
The Paludamentum. 
The Praetexta. 

The Sagum, or soldier's jerkin. 
The Trabea: of which, according to Sue- 
toniicSf there were three kinds. — 

But what are these to the breeches? 

said my father. 

Rubenius threw him down upon the coim- 
ter all kinds of shoes which had been in 

fashion with the Romans. 

There was. 

The open shoe. 
The close shoe. 
The sUp shoe. 
The wooden shoe. 
The soc. 
The buskin. 
And The military shoe with hobnails 
in it, which Juvenal takes 
notice of. 
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There were, The clogs. 
The pattins. 
The pantoufles. 
The brogues. 

The sandals, with latchets to 
them. 
There was, The felt shoe. 
The linen shoe. 
The laced shoe. 
The braided shoe. 
The calceus incisus. 
And The calceus rostratus. 
Rvhenius showed my father how well they 
all fitted, — ^in what manner they laced on, — 
with what points, straps, thongs, latchets, 

ribbands, jaggs, and ends. 

But I want to be informed about the 



breeches, said my father. 

Albertus Rubenius informed my father that 
the Romans manufactured stuffs of various 

fabrics, some plain, — some striped, — 

others diapered throughout the whole con- 

textiu-e of the wool, with silk and gold 

That linen did not begin to be in common 
use, till towards the declension of the em- 
pire, when the Egyptians coming to settle 
amongst them, brought it into vogue. 

ITT 
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That persons of quality and fortune 

distinguished themselves by the fineness and 
whiteness of their clothes; which colour 
(next to piu-ple, which was appropriated to 
the great offices) they most affected, and 
wore on their birth-days and public rejoic- 
ings. That it appeared fi-om the best his- 
torians of those times, that they fi-equently 
sent their clothes to the fuller, to be clean'd 
and whitened; but that the inferior peo- 
ple, to avoid that expence, generally wore 
brown clothes, and of a something coarser 
texture, — till towards the beginning of 
Augustuses reign, when the slave dressed 
like his master, and almost every distinction 
of habiliment was lost, but the Latus 
Clavus. 

And what was the Latus Clavus ? said 
my father. 

Rubenius told him, that the point was 

still litigating amongst the learned : 

That Egnatius, SigoniuSy Bossius T^dnensiSy 
Bayfius, Budceus, Salmasius^ Lipsius^ Lazius^ 
Isaac Casaubon, and Joseph Scaliger, all 
differed from each other, — and he from 
them : That some took it to be the 
button, — some the coat itself, — others only 

ITS 
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the colour of it : — That the great Bayfius^ 
in his Wardrobe of the Ancients, chap. 
12. — honestly said, he knew not what it 
was, — whether a tibula, — 2l stud, — a button, 
— a loop, — a buckle, — or clasps and 

keepers. 

My father lost the horse, but not 



the saddle They are hooks and eyes, said 

my father and with hooks and eyes he 

ordered my breeches to be made. 



w 



CHAPTER XX. 

E are now going to enter upon a 

new scene of events. 

Leave we then the breeches 

in the taylor's hands, with my father stand- 
ing over him with his cane, reading him as 
he sat at work a lectiu'e upon the lattcs 
clavus, and pointing to the precise part of 
the waistband, where he was determined to 

have it sewed on. 

Leave we my mother — (truest of all the 
Pococurantes of her sex) 1 — careless about it, 
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as about every thing else in the world 
which concerned her ; — ^that is, — indifferent 
whether it was done this way or that, — 
provided it was but done at all. 

Leave we Slop likewise to the full profits 
of all my dishonours. 

Leave we poor Le Fever to recover, and 

get home from Marseilles as he can. 

And last of all, — because the hardest 
of all 

Let us leave, if possible, myself: But 

'tis impossible, — I must go along with you 
to the end of the work. 



CHAPTER XXL 

IF the reader has not a clear conception 
of the rood and the half of ground 
which lay at the bottom of my uncle 
Toby^s kitchen-garden, and which was the 
scene of so many of his delicious hours, — 
the fault is not in me, — ^but in his imagina- 
tion ; — for I am sure I gave him so minute 
a description, I was almost ashamed of it. 
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When Fate was looking forwards one 
afternoon, into the great transactions of 
future times, — and recollected for what pur- 
pose, this little plot, by a decree fast bound 
down in iron, had been destined, — ^she gave 
a nod to Nature, — 'twas enough — Nature 
threw half a spade full of her kindliest 
compost upon it, with just so much clay in 
it, as to retain the forms of angles and in- 
dentings, — and so little of it too, as not to 
cling to the spade, and render works of so 
much glory, nasty in foul weather. 

My uncle Toby came down, as the reader 
has been informed, with plans along with 
him, of almost every fortified town in Italy 
and Flanders; so let the Duke of MarU 
borough^ or the allies, have set dovra before 
what town they pleased, my uncle Toby 
was prepared for them, 

His way, which was the simplest one in 
the world, was this; as soon as ever a town 
was invested — (but sooner when the design 
was known) to take the plan of it (let it 
be what town it would), and enlarge it 
upon a scale to the exact size of his bowl- 
ing-green; upon the surface of which, by 
means of a large roll of packthread, and a 
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number of small piquets driven into the 
ground, at the several angles and redans, he 
transferred the lines from his paper; then 
taking the profile of the place, with its 
works, to determine the depths and slopes 
of the ditches, — ^the talus of the glacis, and 
the precise height of the several banquets, 
parapets, &c, — ^he set the corporal to work 

and sweetly went it on: The nature 

of the soil, — the nature of the work itself, 
— ^and above all, the good-nature of my 
uncle Tohy sitting by from morning to 
night, and chatting kindly with the corporal 
upon past-done deeds, — ^left labour little else 
but the ceremony of the name. 

When the place was finished in this 
manner, and put into a proper posture 
of defence, — it was invested, — and my 
uncle Tohy and the corporal began to run 

their first parallel. 1 beg I may not be 

interrupted in my story, by being told. 
That the first parallel should be at least 
three hundred toises distant from the main 
body of the place^ — and that I have not Uft 

a single inch for it; -for my uncle 

Toby took the liberty of incroaching upon 
his kitchen-garden, for the sake of enlarging 
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Ills works on the bowling-green, and for that 
reason generally ran his first and second 
parallels betwixt two rows of his cabbages 
and his cauliflowers; the conveniences and 
inconveniences of which will be considered 
at large in the history of my uncle Toby's 
and the corporal's campaigns, of which, this 
I'm now writing is but a sketch, and will 
be finished, if I conjecture right, in three 

pages (but there is no guessing) The 

campaigns themselves will take up as many 
books; and therefore I apprehend it would 
be hanging too great a weight of one kind 
of matter in so flimsy a performance as 
this, to rhapsodize them, as I once intended, 

into the body of the work surely they 

had better be printed apart, ^we'U con- 
sider the affair so take the following 

sketch of them in the mean time. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

WHEN the town, with its works, was 
finished, my uncle Toby and the 
corporal began to run their first 

parallel not at random, or any how 

but from the same points and distances 
the allies had begun to run theirs; and 
regulating their approaches and attacks, by 
the accounts my uncle Toby received from 
the daily papers, — ^they went on, during the 
whole siege, step by step with the allies. 

When the duke of Marlborough made a 
lodgment, my uncle Toby made a lodg- 
ment too. And when the face of a 

bastion was battered down, or a defence 
ruined, — the corporal took his mattock 

and did as much, — and so on; gaining 

ground, and making themselves masters of 
the works one after another, till the town 
fell into their hands. 

To one who took pleasure in the happy 
state of others, — there could not have 
been a greater sight in the world, than, 
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on a post-morning, in which a practicable 
breach had been made by the duke of MarU 
boroughy in the main body of the place, — 
to have stood behind the horn-beam hedge, 
and observed the spirit with which my 
uncle Tohyj with Trim behind him, sallied 

forth; the one with the Gazette in his 

hand, — the other with a spade on his 

shoulder to execute the contents. What 

an honest triumph in my uncle Toby^s 
looks as he marched up to the ramparts! 
What intense pleasure swimming in his 
eye as he stood over the corporal, read- 
ing the paragraph ten times over to him, 
as he was at work, lest, perad venture, he 
should make the breach an inch too wide, 

— or leave it an inch too narrow. But 

when the chamade was beat, and the 
corporal helped my uncle up it, and fol- 
lowed with the colours in his hand, to 
fix them upon the ramparts — Heaven ! 
Earth ! Sea I but what avails apos- 
trophes? with all your elements, wet or 

dry, ye never compounded so intoxicating 
a draught. 

In this track of happiness for many 
years, without one interruption to it, ex- 
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cept now and then when the wind con- 
tinued to blow due west for a week or 
ten days together, which detained the 
Flanders mail, and kept them so long in 
torture, — but still 'twas the torture of the 

happy In this track, I say, did my 

imcle Tohy and Trim move for many 
years, every year of which, and sometimes 
every month, from the invention of either 
the one or the other of them, adding 
some new conceit or quirk of improve- 
ment to their operations, which always 
opened fresh springs of delight in carrying 
them on. 

The first year's campaign was carried on 
from beginning to end, in the plain and 
simple method I've related. 

In the second year, in which my uncle 
Toby took Liege and Ruremond, he 
thought he might afford the expence of 
four . handsome draw-bridges, of two of 
which I have given an exact description, 
in the former part of my work. 

At the latter end of the same year he 
added a couple of gates with portcullises: 

These last were converted afterwards 

into orgues, as the better thing; and during 
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the winter of the same year, my uncle 
Tohy^ instead of a new suit of clothes, 
which he always had at Christmas^ treated 
himself with a handsome sentry-box, to 
stand at the comer of the bowling-green, 
betwixt which point and the foot of the 
glacis, there was left a little kind of an 
esplanade for him and the corporal to confer 
and hold councils of war upon. 

The sentry-box was in case of rain. 

All these were painted white three times 
over the ensuing spring, which enabled my 
imcle Toby to take the field with great 
splendour. 

My father would often say to Yorick, 
that if any mortal in the whole universe 
had done such a thing, except his brother 
Toby^ it would have been looked upon by 
the world as one of the most refined satires 
upon the parade and prancing manner, in 
which Lewis XIV. fi-om the beginning of 
the war, but particularly that very year, 

had taken the field But 'tis not my 

brother Toby's nature, kind soul! my father 
woulrf add, to insult any one. 

But let us go on. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

I MUST observe, that although in the 
first year's campaign, the word town 
is often mentioned, — yet there was no 
town at that time within the polygon; that 
addition was not made till the summer fol- 
lowing the spring in which the bridges and 
sentry-box were painted, which was the third 
year of my uncle Tohys campaigns, — ^when 
upon his taking Amber g, Bonn^ and Rhinherg^ 
and Huy and Limbourg, one after another, 
a thought came into the corporal's head, that 
to talk of taking so many towns, without one 
TOWN to skew for it^ — was a very nonsensical 
way of going to work, and so proposed to 
my uncle Toby, that they should have a Uttle 
model of a town built for them, — to be run 
up together of slit deals, and then painted, 
and clapped within the interior polygon to 
serve for all. 

My uncle Toby felt the good of the pro- 
ject instantly, and instantly agreed to it, 
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but with the addition of two singular im- 
provements, of which he was almost as 
proud, as if he had been the original in 
ventor of the project itself. 

The one was, to have the town built ex- 
actly in the style of those, of which it was 

most likely to be the representative: 

with grated windows, and the gable ends of 
the houses, facing the streets, &c. &c. — as 
those in Ghent and Bruges and the rest of 
the towns in Brabant and Flanders. 

The other was, not to have the houses 
run up together, as the corporal proposed, 
but to have every house independent, to 
hook on, or off, so as to form into the plan 
of whatever town they pleased. This was 
put directly into hand, and many and many 
a look of mutual congratulation was ex- 
changed between my uncle Toby and the 
corporal, as the carpenter did the work. 

It answered prodigiously the next 

summer the town was a perfect Proteus 

It was Landen, and Trereback, and Sant- 

vUet^ and Drusen^ and Hagenau^ — and then 
it was Ostend and Menin^ and Aeth and 
Dendermond. 

Surely never did any town act so 
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many parts, since Sodom and Gomorrah^ as 
my imcle Toby's town did. 

In the fourth year, my uncle Tohy 
thinking a town looked foolishly without 
a church, added a very fine one with a 

steeple. Trim was for having bells in 

it; my uncle Tohy said, the metal had 

better be cast into cannon. 

This led the way the next campaign for 
half a dozen brass field-pieces, to be planted 
three and three on each side of my uncle 
Toby's sentry-box; and in a short time, 
these led the way for a train of somewhat 
larger, — and so on — (as must always be the 
case in hobby-horsical afiairs) fi'om pieces of 
half an inch bore, till it came at last to my 
father's jack boots. 

The next year, which was that in which 
LiisU was besieged, and at the close of 
which both Ghent and Bruges fell into our 
hands, — my uncle Toby was sadly put to it 

for proper ammunition; 1 say proper 

ammunition because his great artillery 

would not bear powder; and 'twas well for 

the Shandy family they would not For 

so fiill were the papers, fi-om the beginning 
to the end of the siege, of the incessant 
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firings kept up by the besiegers, and so 

heated was my uncle Toby^s imagination 
with the accounts of them, that he had in- 
falUbly shot away all his estate. 

Something therefore was wanting, as a 
succedaneurrty especially in one or two of the 
more violent paroxysms of the siege, to 
keep up something like a continual firing in 

the imagination, and this somethings the 

corporal, whose principal strength lay in in- 
vention, supplied by an entire new system 
of battering of his own, — without which, 
this had been objected to by military critfcs, 
to the end of the world, as one of the great 
desiderata of my uncle Toby's apparatus. 

This will not be explained the worse, for 
setting off, as I generally do, at a little dis- 
tance from the subject. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

WITH two or three other trinkets, 
small in themselves, but of great 
regard, which poor Tom^ the cor- 
poral's unfortunate brother, had sent him 
over, with the account of his marriage mth 
the Jew^s widow there was 

A Montero-csLp and two Turkish tobacco- 
pipes. 

The MonterO'CSLp I shall describe by and 

bye. The Turkish tobacco-pipes had 

nothing particular in them, they were fitted 
up and ornamented as usual, with flexible 
tubes of Morocco leather and gold wire, 
and mounted at their ends, the one of them 
with ivory, — the other with black ebony, 
tipp'd with silver. 

My father, who saw all things in lights 
different from the rest of the world, would 
say to the corporal, tJiat he ought to look 
upon these two presents more as tokens of 

his brother's nicety, than his affection. 

Tom did not care, Trim, he would say, to 
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put on the cap, or to smoke in the tobacco- 
pipe of a Jew. God bless your honour, 

the corporal would say, (giving a strong 
reason to the contrary) — how can that be ? 

The Montero-cap was scarlet, of a super- 
fine Spanish cloth, dyed in grain, and 
mounted all round with fur, except about 
four inches in the front, which was faced 
with a hght blue, slightly embroidered, — and 
seemed to have been the property of a 
Portuguese quartermaster, not of foot, but 
of horse, as the word denotes. 

The corporal was not a little proud of it, 
as well for its own sake, as the sake of the 
giver, so seldom or never put it on but 
upon GALA-days; and yet never was a 
Montero-cap put to so many uses; for in 
all controverted points, whether military or 
culinary, provided the corporal was sure he 
was in the right, — ^it was either his oathy — 
his wager, — or his gift. 

'Twas his gift in the present case. 

I'll be bound, said the corporal, speaking 
to himself, to gvve away my Montero-cap 
to the first beggar who comes to the door, 
if I do not manage this matter to his hon- 
our's satisfaction. 
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The completion was no further off, than 
the very next mommg; which was that of 
the storm of the counterscarp betwixt the 
Lower Deule^ to the right, and the gate St 
Andrew, — and on the left, between St 
Magdalen's and the riven 

As this was the most memorable attack 
in the whole war, — ^the most gallant and 
obstinate on both sides, — and I must add 
the most bloody too, for it cost the allies 
themselves that morning above eleven hun- 
dred men, — my uncle Toby prepared him- 
self for it with a more than ordinary solem- 
nity. 

The eve which preceded, as my uncle 
Toby went to bed, he ordered his ramallie 
wig, which had laid inside out for many 
years in the comer of an old campaigning 
trunk, which stood by his bedside, to be 
taken out and laid upon the lid of it, ready 
for the morning; — and the very first thing 
he did in his shirt, when he had stepped 
out of bed, my uncle Toby, after he had 
turned the rough side outwards, — put it on: 

This done, he proceeded next to his 

breeches, and having buttoned the waist- 
band, he forthwith buckled oa his swordr 
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belt, and had got his sword half way in, — 
when he considered he should want shaving, 
and that it would be very inconvenient do- 
ing it with his sword on, — so took it off: 

In assaying to put on his regimental 

coat and waistcoat, my uncle Tohy found 
the same objection in his wig, — so that 
went off too: — So that what with one thing 
and what with another, as always falls out 
when a man is in the most haste, — 'twas 
ten o'clock, which was half an hour later 
than his usual time, before my uncle Tohy 
sallied out 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MY uncle Tohy had scarce turned the 
comer of his yew hedge, which 
separated his kitchen-garden from 
his bowling-green, when he perceived the 
corporal had begun the attack without 

him. 

Let me stop and give you a picture of 
the corporal's apparatus; and of the corporal 
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himself in the height of his attack, just as it 
struck my uncle Tohy^ as he turned towards 
the sentry-box, where the corporal was at 

work, for in nature there is not such 

another, nor can any combination of all 

that is grotesque and whimsical in her works 
produce its equal. 

The corporal 

Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of 



genius, for he was your kinsman: 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of good- 
ness, — for he was your brother, — Oh cor- 
poral! had I thee, but now, — ^now, that I 
am able to give thee a dinner and protec- 
tion, — how would I cherish thee I thou 
should'st wear thy Montero-cap every hour 
of the day, and every day of the week, — 
and when it was worn out, I would pur- 
chase thee a couple like it:-^ — But alas I 
alas! alas! now that I can do this in spite 
of their reverences — the occasion is lost — 
for thou art gone; — ^thy genius fled up to 
the stars from whence it came; — ^and that 
warm heart of thine, with all its generous 
and open vessels, compressed into a chd cf 
the valley! 

But what what is this, to that 
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future and dreaded page, where I look to- 
wards the velvet pall, decorated with the 
military ensigns of thy master — the first — 

the foremost of created beings; where, 

I shall see thee, faithful servant I laying his 
sword and scabbard with a trembling hand 
across his coffin, and then returning pale as 
ashes to the door, to take his mourning 
horse by the bridle, to follow his hearse, 

as he directed thee; where— -all my 

father's systems shall be baffled by his sor- 
rows; and, in spite of his philosophy, I shall 
behold him, as he inspects the lackered 
plate, twice taking his spectacles firom off 
his nose, to wipe away the dew which na- 
ture has shed upon them When I see 

him cast in the rosemary with an air of 
disconsolation, which cries through my ears, 

O Toby! in what comer of the world 

shall I seek thy fellow? 

Gracious powers! which erst have 

opened the lips of the dumb in his dis- 
tress, and made the tongue of the stam- 
merer speak plain when I shall arrive at 

this dreaded page, deal not with me, then, 
with a stinted hand. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE corporal, who the night before had 
resolved in his mind to supply the 
grand desideratum^ of keeping up 
something Uke an incessant firing upon the 
enemy during the heat of the attack, — ^had 
no further idea in his fancy at that time, 
than a contrivance of smoking tobacco 
against the town, out of one of my uncle 
Tcby^s six field-pieces, which were planted 
on each side of his sentry-box; the means 
of effecting which occurring to his fancy at 
the same time, though he had pledged his 
cap, he thought it in no danger fi*om the 
miscarriage of his projects. 

Upon turning it this way, and that, a 
little in his mind, he soon began to find 
out, that by means of his two Turkish 
tobacco-pipes, with the supplement of three 
smaller tubes of wash-leather at each of 
their lower ends, to be tagg'd by the same 
number of tin-pipes fitted to the touch- 
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holes, and sealed with clay next the can- 
non, and then tied hermetically with waxed 
silk at their several insertions into the Mo^ 
rocco tube, — ^he should be able to fire the 
six field-pieces all together, and with the 

same ease as to fire one. 

Let no man say from what taggs and 



jaggs hints may not be cut out for the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge. Let no 
man who has read my father's first and 
second beds of Justice, ever rise up and say 
again, from collision of what kinds of bodies, 
light may or may not be struck out, to carry 

the arts and sciences up to perfection. 

Heaven! thou knowest how I love them; 

^thou knowest the secrets of my heart, 

and that I would this moment give my 

shirt Thou art a fool. Shandy, says 

EugenitLS, for thou hast but a dozen in 

the world, — and 'twill break thy set. 

No matter for that, Eugenius ; I would 
give the shirt off my back to be burned 
into tinder, were it only to satisfy one 
feverish enquirer, how many sparks at one 
good stroke, a good flint and steel could 

strike into the tail of it. Think ye not 

that in striking these in, — he might, per- 
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adventure, strike something out? as sure as 
a gun. 

But this project, by the bye. 

The corporal sat up the best part of the 
night in bringing his to perfection; and hav- 
ing made a sufficient proof of his cannon, 
with charging them to the top with tobac- 
co, — ^he went with contentment to bed. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE corporal had slipped out about ten 
minutes before my uncle Tohy^ in or- 
der to fix his apparatus, and just give 
the enemy a shot or two before my imcle 
Toby came. 

He had drawn the six field-pieces for this 
end, all close up together in front of my 
imcle Tohy^s sentry-box, leaving only an in- 
terval of about a yard and a half betwixt 
the three, on the right and left, for the 
convenience of charging, &c. — ^and the sake 
possibly of two batteries, which he might 
think double the honour of one. 
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In the rear, and facing this opening, wit'n 
his back to the door of the sentry-box, for 
fear of being flanked, had the corporal wisely 

taken his post: He held the ivory pipe, 

appertaining to the battery on the right, 
betwixt the finger and thumb of his right 
hand, — and the ebony pipe tipp'd with sil- 
ver, which appertained to the battery on the 
left, betwixt the finger and thumb of the 

other and with his right knee fixed firm 

upon the groimd, as if in the fi-ont rank of 
his platoon, was the corporal, with his Mon- 
tero-cap upon his head, fiiriously playing off 
his two cross batteries at the same time 
against the counter-guard, which faced the 
coimterscarp, where the attack was to be 
made that morning. His first intention, as 
I said, was no more than giving the enemy 
a single puff or two;- — but the pleasure of 
the pvffSj as well as the puffings had in- 
sensibly got hold of the corporal, and drawn 
him on fi-om puff to puff, into the very 
height of the attack, by the time my uncle 
Toby joined him. 

'Twas well for my father, that my uncle 
Toby had not his will to make that day. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

MY uncle Tohy took the ivory pipe out 
of the corporal's hand, — looked at it 
for half a minute, and returned it. 

In less than two minutes, my uncle Toby 
took the pipe from the corporal again, and 

raised it half way to his mouth then 

hastily gave it back a second time. 

The corporal redoubled the attack, my 

uncle Toby smiled, then looked grave, 

then smiled for a moment, then 

looked serious for a long time; Give me 

hold of the ivory pipe, Trimy said my uncle 

Toby my uncle Toby put it to his lips, 

drew it back directly, gave a peep 

over the horn-beam hedge; ^never did my 

imcle Toby's mouth water so much for a 

pipe in his life. My imcle Toby retired 

into the sentry-box with the pipe in his 
hand. 

Dear uncle Toby/ don't go into the 

sentry-box with the pipe, — ^there's no trusting 
a man's self with such a thing in such a 
comer. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

I BEG the reader will assist me here, to 
wheel off my micle Toby's ordnance 

behind the scenes, to remove his 

sentry-box, and clear the theatre, if possible^ 
of horn-works and half moons, and get the 
rest of his military apparatus out of the 

way; that done, my dear friend Garrick, 

we'll snuff the candles bright; — sweep the 
stage with a new broom, — draw up the cur- 
tain, and exhibit my uncle Toby dressed in a 
new character, throughout which the world 
can have no idea how he will act: and yet, 
if pity be a-kin to love, — and bravery no 
alien to it, you have seen enough of my 
imcle Toby in these, to trace these family 
Ukenesses, betwixt the two passions (in case 
there is one) to your heart's content. 

Vain science 1 thou assistest us in no case 
of this kind — and thou puzzlest us in every 
one. 

There was. Madam, in my imcle Toby^ a 
singleness of heart which misled him so far 
out of the little serpentine tracks in which 
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things of this nature usually go on; you 
can — you can have no conception of it: 
with this, there was a plainness and sim- 
plicity of thinking, with such an unmistrust- 
ing ignorance of the plies and foldings of 

the heart of woman; and so naked and 

defenceless did he stand before you, (when 
a siege was out of his head) that you might 
have stood behind any one of your serpen- 
tine walks, and shot my uncle Tohy ten 
times in a day, through his liver, if nine 
times in a day, Madam, had not served 
your purpose. 

With all this. Madam, — and what con- 
foimded every thing as much on the other 
hand, my uncle Toby had that imparalleled 
modesty of nature I once told you of, and 
which, by the bye, stood eternal sentry upon 

his feelings, that you might as soon But 

where am I going? these reflections crowd 
in upon me ten pages at least too soon, 
and take up that time, which I ought to 
bestow upon facts. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

OF the few legitimate sons of Adam^ 
whose breasts never felt what the 
sting of love was, — (maintaining first, 
all mysogynists to be bastards) — ^the greatest 
heroes of ancient and modem story have 
carried off amongst them, nine parts in ten 
of the honour; and I wish for their sakes I 
had the key of my study out of my draw- 
well, only for five minutes, to tell you their 
names — ^recollect them I cannot — so be con- 
tent to accept of these, for the present, in 

their stead. 

There was the great king AldrovanduSy 
and Bosphorus^ and Cappadocius^ and Dar- 

danuSy and Pontus, and Asius^ to say 

nothing of the iron- hearted Charles the 
Xllth, whom the Coimtess of K**^** her- 
self could make nothing of. There was 

Bahylonicus^ and MediterraneuSy and Polioo- 
eneSj and PersicuSy and Prusicus, not one of 
whom (except Cappadodus and Pontus^ who 
were both a little suspected) ever once 
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bowed down his breast to the goddc 
The truth is, they had all of them some- 
thing else to do — and so had my uncle 
Toby — till Fate — till Fate I say, envying 
his name the glory of being handed down 
to posterity with Aldrovandtcs^s and the 
rest, — she basely patched up the peace of 
Utrecht. 

Believe me. Sirs, 'twas the worst 

deed she did that year. 



CHAPTER XXX I. 

AMONGST the many ill consequences 
of the treaty of Utrecht, it was within 
a point of giving my imcle Toby a 
surfeit of sieges; and though he recovered 
his appetite afterwards, yet Calais itself left 
not a deeper scar in Mary's heart, than 
Utrecht upon my uncle Toby's. To the 
end of his life he never could hear Utrecht 
mentioned upon any account whatever, — or 
so much as read an article of news ex- 
tracted out of the Utrecht Gazette, without 
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fetching a sigh, as if his heart would break 
in twain. 

My father, who was a great motive- 
monger, and consequently a very dangerous 
person for a man to sit by, either laughing 
or crying, — for he generally knew your mo- 
tive for doing both, much better than you 
knew it yourself — would always console my 
uncle Toby upon these occasions, in a way, 
which shewed plainly, he imagined my uncle 
Toby grieved for nothing in the whole affair, 

so much as the loss of his hobby-horse. 

Never mind, brother Toby^ he would say, — 
by God's blessing we shall have another war 
break out again some of these days; and 
when it does, — the belligerent powers, if 
they would hang themselves, cannot keep 

us out of play. 1 defy 'em, my dear 

Toby^ he would add, to take countries 
without taking towns, or towns with- 
out sieges. 

My uncle Toby never took this back- 
stroke of my father's at his hobby-horse 
kindly. He thought the stroke ungener- 
ous; and the more so, because in striking 
the horse, he hit the rider too, and in the 
most dishonourable part a blow could fall; 
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so that upon these occasions, he always laid 
down his pipe upon the table with more 
fire to defend himself than common. 

I told the reader, this time two years, 
that my uncle Toby was not eloquent; and 
in the very same page gave an instance to 

the contrary: 1 repeat the observation, 

and a fact which contradicts it again. — He 
was not eloquent, — it was not easy to my 
uncle Toby to make long harangues, — and 
he hated florid ones; but there were occa- 
sions where the stream overflowed the man, 
and ran so counter to its usual course, that 
in some parts my uncle Toby^ for a time, 

was at least equal to Tertullus but in 

others, in my own opinion, infinitely above 
him. 

My father was so highly pleased with one 
of these apologetical orations of my uncle 
Toby^s^ which he had delivered one even- 
ing before him and Torkk, that he wrote 
it down before he went to bed. 

I have had the good fortune to meet 
with it amongst my father's papers, with 
here and there an insertion of his own, 
betwixt two crooks, thus [ ], and is 
endorsed, 
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MY BROTHER TOBY's JUSTIFICATION OF HIS 
OWN PRINCIPLES AND CONDUCT IN WISH- 
ING TO CONTINUE THE WAR. 

I may safely say, I have read over this 
apologetical oration of my imcle Tohy^s a 
hundred times, and think it so fine a model 
of defence, — and shews so sweet a tempera- 
ment of gallantry and good principles in 
him, that I give it the world, word for 
word (interlineations and all), as I find it. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



MY UNCLE toby's APOLOGETICAL ORATION. 



I AM not insensible, brother Shandy^ that 
when a man, whose profession is arms, 
wishes, as I have done, for war, — it 

has an ill aspect to the world; and that, 

how just and right soever his motives and 
intentions may be, — he stands in an mieasy 
posture in vindicating himself from private 
views in doing it. 
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For this cause, if a soldier is a prudent 
man, which he may be, without being a jot 
the less brave, he will be sure not to utter 
his wish in the hearing of an enemy; for 
say what he will, an enemy will not believe 

him. He will be cautious of doing it 

even to a friend, — lest he may suffer in his 

esteem: But if his heart is overcharged, 

and a secret sigh for arms must have its 
vent, he will reserve it for the ear of a 
brother, who knows his character to the 
bottom, and what his true notions, disposi- 
tions, and principles of honour are: What, 
I hopCy I have been in all these, brother 
Shandy^ would be unbecoming in me to 

say: much worse, I know, have I been 

than I ought, — and something worse, per- 
haps, than I think: But such as I am, you, 
my dear brother Shandy^ who have sucked 
the same breasts with me, — and with whom 
I have been brought up from my cradle, — 
and from whose knowledge, from the first 
hours of our boyish pastimes, down to this, 
I have concealed no one action of my life, 

and scarce a thought in it Such as I 

am, brother, you must by this time know 
me, with all my vices and with all my 
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weaknesses too, whether of my age, my 
temper, my passions, or my understanding. 

Tell me then, my dear brother Shandy^ 
upon which of them it is, that when I con- 
demned the peace of Utrecht, and grieved 
the war was not carried on with vigour a 
little longer, you should think your brother 
did it upon unworthy views; or that in 
wishing for war, he should be bad enough 
to wish more of his fellow-creatures slain, — 
more slaves made, and more families driven 
from their peacefid habitations, merely for his 

own pleasure: Tell me, brother Shandy, 

upon what one deed of mine do you ground 
it? \_The devil a deed do I know of, dear 
Toby, but one for a hundred pounds, which 
I lent thee to carry on these cursed sieges.li 

If, when I was a school-boy, I could not 
hear a drum beat, but my heart beat with 

it — was it my fault? Did I plant the 

propensity there? ^Did I soimd the alarm 

within, or Nature? 

When Guy, Earl of Warwick, and Parismtis 
and Parismenus, and Valentine and Orson, and 
the Seven Champions of England were handed 
aroimd the school, — were they not all pur- 
chased with my own pocket-money? Was 
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that selfish, brother Shandy? When we read 
over the siege of Troy^ which lasted ten 

years and eight months, though with 

such a train of artillery as we had at 
NamuVy the town might have been carried 
in a week — ^was I not as much concerned 
for the destruction of the Greeks and Tro- 
jans as any boy of the whole school? Had 
I not three strokes of a ferula given me, 
two on my right hand, and one on my left, 
for calling Helena a bitch for it? Did any 
one of you shed more tears for Hector? 
And when king Priam came to the camp 
to beg his body, and returned weeping back 
to Troy without it, — ^you know, brother, I 

could not eat my dinner. 

Did that bespeak me cruel ? Or be- 



cause, brother Shandy, my blood flew out 
into the camp, and my heart panted for 
war, — ^was it a proof it could not ache for 
the distresses of war too? 

O brother! 'tis one thing for a soldier to 
gather laurels, — and 'tis another to scatter 

cypress. [Who told thee, my dear Toby, 

that cypress was used hy the antients on 
mournful occasions?^ 

'Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a 
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soldier to hazard his own life — to leap first 
down into the trench, where he is sure to 

be cut in pieces: 'Tis one thing, from 

public spirit and a thirst of glory, to enter 
the breach the first man, — To stand in the 
foremost rank, and march bravely on with 
drums and trumpets, and colours flying 

about his ears: 'Tis one thing, I say, 

brother Shandy^ to do this, — and 'tis another 
thing to reflect on the miseries of war; — ^to 
view the desolations of whole countries, and 
consider the intolerable fatigues and hard- 
ships which the soldier himself, the instru- 
ment who works them, is forced (for six- 
pence a day, if he can get it) to undergo. 

Need 1 be told, dear Yorick^ as I was by 
you, in Le Fever'' s funeral sermon. That so 
soft and gentle a creature^ bom to hve, to 
mercy^ and kindness, as man is, was not 

shaped for this? But why did you not 

add, Vorick, — if not by nature — ^that he is 

so by NECESSITY? For what is war? what 

is it, Vorick, when fought as ours has been, 
upon principles of liberty, and upon prin- 
ciples of honour ^what is it, but the get- 
ting together of quiet and harmless people, 
with their swords in their hands, to keep 
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the ambitious and the turbulent within 
bounds ? And heaven is my witness, 
brother Shandy^ that the pleasure I have 
taken in these things, — and that infinite 
delight, in particular, which has attended 
my sieges in my bowling-green, has arose 
within me, and I hope in the corporal too, 
from the consciousness we both had, that in 
carrying them on, we were answering the 
great ends of our creation. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

I TOLD the Christian reader 1 say 
Christian hoping he is one and 

if he is not, I am sorry for it and 

only beg he will consider the matter with 
himself, and not lay the blame entirely upon 

this book 

I told him. Sir for in good truth, when 

a man is telling a story in the strange way 
I do mine, he is obliged continually to be 
going backwards and forwards to keep all 
tight together in the reader's fancy 
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which, for my own part, if I did not take 
heed to do more than at first, there is so 
much imfixed and equivocal matter starting 
up, with so many breaks and gaps in it, — 
and so Uttle service do the stars afford, 
which, nevertheless, I hang up in some of 
the darkest passages, knowing that the world 
is apt to lose its way, with all the lights 

the sun itself at noon-day can give it 

and now you see, I am lost myself 1 

But 'tis my father's fault; and when- 
ever my brains come to be dissected, you 
will perceive, without spectacles, that he has 
left a large uneven thread, as you sometimes 
see in an unsaleable piece of cambrick, run- 
ning along the whole length of the web, 
and so untowardly, you cannot so much as 
cut out a * *, (here I hang up a couple of 

lights again) or a fillet, or a thumb-stall, 

but it is seen or felt. 

Quanto id diligentius in liberis procreandis 
cavendum, sayeth Cardan. All which being 
considered, and that you see 'tis morally 
impracticable for me to wind this round to 
where I set out 

I begin the chapter over again. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I TOLD the Christian reader in the be- 
ginning of the chapter which preceded 
my uncle Tohy*s apologetical oration, 
— though in a different trope from what I 
should make use of now, That the peace of 
Utrecht was within an ace of creating the 
same shyness betwixt my uncle Tohy and 
his hobby-horse, as it did betwixt the queen 
and the rest of the confederating powers. 

There is an indignant way in which a 
man sometimes dismounts his horse, which 
as good as says to him, **I'll go afoot, Sir, 
all the days of my life, before I would ride 
a single mile upon your back again." Now 
my uncle Tohy could not be said to dis- 
mount his horse in this manner; for in 
strictness of language, he could not be said 

to dismount his horse at all ^his horse 

rather flung him and somewhat viciously ^ 

which made my uncle Tohy take it ten 
times more unkindly. Let this matter be 

settled by state-jockies as they Uke. It 

created, I say, a sort of shyness betwixt 
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my uncle Toby and his hobby-horse. He 

had no occasion for him from the month of 
March to November ^ which was the summer 
after the articles were signed, except it was 
now and then to take a short ride out, just 
to see that the fortifications and harbour of 
Dunkirk were demolished, according to stipu- 
lation. 

The French were so backwards all that 
summer in setting about that affair, and 
Monsieur Tugghe^ the Deputy from the 
magistrates of Dunkirk, presented so many 
affecting petitions to the queen, — ^beseeching 
her majesty to cause only her thunder-bolts 
to fall upon the martial works, which might 
have incurred her displeasure, — but to spare 
— to spare the mole, for the mole's sake; 
which, in its naked situation, could be no 

more than an object of pity and the 

queen (who was but a woman) being of a 
pitiM disposition, — and her ministers also, 
they not wishing in their hearts to have the 
town dismantled, for these private reasons, * 
######### 
# * * * * * 
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* * *; so that the whole went heavily 
on with my uncle Toby; insomuch, that it 
was not within three full months, after he 
and the corporal had constructed the town, 
and put it in a condition to be destroyed, 
that the several commandants, commissaries, 
deputies, negociators, and intendants, would 
permit him to set about it. Fatal inter- 
val of inactivity! 

The corporal was for beginning the de- 
molition, by making a breach in the ram- 
parts, or main fortifications of the town 

No, — that will never do, corporal, said my 
uncle Toby^ for in going that way to work 
with the town, the English garrison will not 
be safe in it an hour; because if the French 

are treacherous They are as treacherous 

as devils, an' please your honour, said the 

corporal It gives me concern always 

when I hear it, Trim^ said my imcle Tohy^ 
— for they don't want personal bravery; and 
if a breach is made in the ramparts, they 
may enter it, and make themselves masters 

of the place when they please: Let them 

enter it, said the corporal, lifting up his 
pioneer's spade in both his hands, as if he 
was going to lay about him with it, — let 
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them enter, an' please your honour, if they 

dare. In cases like this, corporal, said 

my uncle Toby^ slipping his right hand 
down to the middle of his cane, and hold- 
ing it afterwards truncheon-wise, with his 

fore-finger extended, 'tis no part of the 

consideration of a commandant, what the 
enemy dare, — or what they dare not do; he 
must act with prudence. We will begin 
with the outworks both towards the sea 
and the land, and particularly with fort 
Louis, the most distant of them all, and 
demolish it first, — and the rest, one by one, 
both on ovu* right and left, as we retreat 

towards the town; then we'll demolish 

the mole, — next fill up the harbour, — then 
retire into the citadel, and blow it up into 
the air; and having done that, corporal, 

we'll embark for England. We are 

there, quoth the corporal, recollecting him- 
self ^Very true^ said my uncle Toby — 

looking at the church. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

A DELUSIVE, delicious consultation or 
two of this kind, betwixt my uncle 
Toby and Trimy upon the demolition 
of Dunkirk^ — for a moment rallied back the 
ideas of those pleasures, which were slipping 

from under him: still — ^still all went on 

heavily the magic left the mind the 

weaker — Stillness, with Silence at her 
back, entered the solitary parlour, and drew 
their gauzy mantle over my uncle Tohy^s 

head; and Listlessness, with her lax 

fibre and undirected eye, sat quietly down 

beside him in his arm-chair. No longer 

Amber g^ and Rhinbergy and Limbourgy and 
Huyy and Bonn, in one year, — and the 
prospect of Landen, and Trerehach, and 
Drusen, and Dendermond, the next, — hur- 
ried on the blood: — No longer did saps, and 
mines, and blinds, and gabions, and palisa- 
does, keep out this fair enemy of man's re- 
pose: No more could my uncle Toby, 

after passing the French lines, as he eat his 
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egg at supper, from thence break into the 
heart of France^ — cross over the Oyes^ and 
with all Picardie open behind him, march 
up to the gates of Paris^ and fall asleep 

with nothing but ideas of glory: No 

more was he to dream, he had fixed the 
royal standard upon the tower of the Bos- 
tile, and awake with it streaming in his 
head. 

Softer visions, — gentler vibrations 

stole sweetly in upon his slumbers; — the 
trumpet of war fell out of his hands, — he 
took up the lute, sweet instrument! of all 
others the most deUcate! the most difficult! 

how wilt thou touch it, my dear uncle 

Toby? 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

NOW, because I have once or twice 
said, in my inconsiderate way of 
talking. That I was confident the 
following memoirs of my uncle Toby's 
courtship of widow Wadman, whenever I 
got time to write them, would turn out 
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one of the most complete systems, both of 
the elementary and practical part of love 
and love-making, that ever was addressed 

to the world are you to imagine from 

thence, that I shall set out with a descrip- 
tion of what love is ? whether part God and 
part Devil, as Plotinus will have it 



-Or by a more critical equation, and 

supposing the whole of love to be as ten 

to determine with FidnuSy ^^Htyvo many 

parts of it — the one^ — and honso many the 
other ;^^ — or whether it is dU of it one great 
Devilf from head to tail, as Plato has taken 
upon him to pronounce; concerning which 
conceit of his, I shall not offer my opinion: 
— but my opinion of Plato is this; that he 
appears, from this instance, to have been a 
man of much the same temper and wat of 
reasoning with doctor Baynyard, who being 
a great enemy to blisters, as imagining that 
half a dozen of 'em at once, would draw a 
man as surely to his grave, as a herse and 
six — ^rashly concluded, that the Devil him- 
self was nothing in the world, but one great 
bouncing CanthaT^di]s. 

I have nothing to say to people who 
allow themselves this monstrous liberty in 
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arguing, but what Nazianzen cried out {that 
is polemically) to Philagrius 

"*Et;7€!" O rare I His fine reasonings Sir, 
indeed! — "otl <f>i\x)ao<l>€l^ h UdOea-i** — and most 
nobly do you aim at truth, when you philos- 
ophize about it in your moods and passions. 

Nor is it to be imagined, for the same 
reason, I should stop to inquire, whether 

love is a disease, or embroil myself with 

Rhasis and DioscorideSy whether the seat of 
it is in the brain or liver; — because this 
would lead me on, to an examination of 
the two very opposite manners, m which 

patients have been treated the one, of 

Acetius, who always begun with a cooling 
clyster of hempseed and bruised cucumbers; 
— and followed on with thin potations of 
water-lillies and purslane — ^to which he added 
a pinch of snuff, of the herb Hanea; — and 
where Acetius durst venture it, — his topaz- 
ring. 

The other, that of Gordonius, who (in 

his cap. 15. de Amore) directs they should be 

thrashed, ^^ad putorem tisque,^^ till they 

stink again. 

These are disquisitions, which my father, 
who had laid in a great stock of knowledge 
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of this kind, will be very busy with, in the 
progress of my uncle Toby's affairs: I must 
anticipate thus much. That from his theories 
of love, (with which, by the way, he con- 
trived to crucify my uncle Tohy^s mind, 
almost as much as his amours themselves) — 
he took a single step into practice; — and by 
means of a camphorated cerecloth, which he 
foimd means to impose upon the taylor for 
buckram, whilst he was making my uncle 
Toby a new pair of breeches, he produced 
Gordonius^s effect upon my uncle Toby 
without the disgrace. 

What changes this produced, will be read 
in its proper place: all that is needful to be 
added to the anecdote, is this That what- 
ever effect it had upon my uncle Tobj/, 

it had a vile effect upon the house; and 

if my uncle Toby had not smoaked it down 
as he did, it might have had a vile effect 
upon my father too. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

^WILL come out of itself by and 

bye. All I contend for is, 

that I am not obliged to set 
out with a definition of what love is; and 
so long as I can go on with my story in- 
telligibly, with the help of the word itself, 
without any other idea to it, than what I 
have in common with the rest of the world, 
why should I differ from it a moment be- 
fore the time? ^When I can get on no 

further, and find myself entangled on all 

sides of this mystic labyrinth, — my Opinion 
will then come in, in course, — and lead me 
out. 

At present, I hope I shall be sufficiently 
understood, in telling the reader, my uncle 
Toby fell in love : 

— Not that the phrase is at all to my 
liking: for to say a man is fallen in love, — 
or that he is deeply in love, — or up to the 
ears in love, — and sometimes even over head 
and ears in iV,— carries an idiomatical kind 
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of implication, that love is a thing below a 
man: — this is recmring again to Plato^s 
opinion, which, with all his divinityship, — I 
hold to be damnable and heretical; — ^and so 
much for that. 

Let love therefore be what it will, — ^my 
uncle Toby fell into it. 

^And possibly, gentle reader, with such 

a temptation — so wouldst thou: For never 
did thy eyes behold, or thy concupiscence 
covet any thing in this world, more concu- 
piscible than widow Wadman. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TO conceive this right, — call for pen and 
ink — ^here's paper ready to your hand. 

Sit down. Sir, paint her to your 

own mind as like your mistress as you 

can as imlike your wife as your con- 
science will let you — 'tis all one to me 

please but your own fancy in it* 
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-Was ever any thing in Nature so 



sweet! — ^so exquisite! 

Then, dear Sir, how could my uncle 

Toby resist it ? 

Thrice happy book! thou wilt have one 
page, at least, within thy covers, which 
Malice will not blacken, and which Igno- 
rance cannot misrepresent. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AS Susannah was informed by an express 
from Mrs Bridget^ of my uncle Toby's 
falling in love with her mistress fifteen 
days before it happened, — the contents of 
which express, Susannah communicated to 
my mother the next day, — ^it has just given 
me an opportunity of entering upon my 
uncle Toby^s amours a fortnight before their 
existence. 

I have an article of news to tell you, Mr 
Shandy^ quoth my mother, which will sur- 
prise you greatly. 
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Now my father was then holding one of 
his second beds of justice, and was musing 
within himself about the hardships of matri- 
mony, as my mother broke silence. 

** My brother Toby^ quoth she, is go- 



ing to be married to Mrs Wadman.^^ 

Then he will never, quoth my father, 

be able to lie diagonally in his bed again as 
long as he lives. 

It was a consuming vexation to my father, 
that my mother never asked the meaning of 
a thing she did not understand. 

That she is not a woman of science, 

my father would say — is her misfortune — 
but she might ask a question. — 

My mother never did. In short, she 

went out of the world at last without 
knowing whether it turned raiind, or stood 

still. My father had officiously told her 

above a thousand times which way it was, 
— but she always forgot. 

For these reasons, a discourse seldom went 
on much further betwixt them, than a 
proposition, — a reply, and a rejoinder; at 
the end of which, it generally took breath 
for a few minutes (as in the affair of the 
breeches), and then went on again. 
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If he marries, 'twill be the worse for us, 
— quoth my mother. 

Not a cherry-stone, said my father, — he 
may as well batter away his means upon 
that, as any thing else. 

To be sure, said my mother: so here 

ended the proposition, — ^the reply, — and the 
rejoinder, I told you of. 

It will be some amusement to him, too, 
said my father. 

A very great one, answered my mother, if 
he should have children. 

Lord have mercy upon me, — ^said my 

father to himself * # # # # 



CHAPTER XL. 

I AM now beginning to get fairly into 
my work; and by the help of a vege- 
table diet, with a few of the cold 
seeds, I make no doubt but I shall be able 
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to go on with my uncle Toby's story, and 
my own, in a tolerable strait line. Now, 




These were the four lines I moved in 
through my first, second, third, and fourth 

volumes.* In the fifth volume I have 

been very good, the precise line I have 

described in it being this: 

— '^^W'^ — lA'^-Z^^ 

By which it appears, that except at the 

* Alluding to the first edition. 
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curve, marked A, where I took a trip to 
NavarrCy — and the indented curve B, which 
is the short airing when I was there with 
the Lady Baussiere and her page, — I have 
not taken the least frisk of a digression, till 
John de la Cossets devils led me the roimd 
you see marked D, — for as for c c c c c they 
are nothing but parentheses, and the com- 
mon ins and outs incident to the lives of 
the greatest ministers of state; and when 
compared with what men have done, — or 
with my own transgressions at the letters A 
B D — they vanish into nothing. 

In this last volume I have done better 
still — for from the end of Le Fever'^s epi- 
sode, to the beginning of my uncle Toby^s 
campaigns, — I have scarce stepped a yard 
out of my way. 

If I mend at this rate, it is not impossi- 
ble by the good leave of his grace of 

Beneoento^s devils but I may arrive here- 
after at the excellency of going on even 
thus ; 



which is a line drawn as straight as I could 
draw it, by a writing-master's ruler (bor- 
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rowed for that purpose), turning neither to 
the right hand or to the left. 

This right liney — the path-way for Chris- 
tians to walk in! say divines 

The emblem of moral rectitude 1 says 



Cicero- 



The best line! say cabbage planters 

is the shortest line, says Archimedes^ 

which can be drawn from one given point 
to another. 

I wish your ladyships would lay this 
matter to heart, in your next birth-day 
suits! 

What a journey! 

Pray can you tell me, — that is, without 
anger, before I write my chapter upon 

straight lines by what mistake who 

told them so or how it has come to 

pass, that your men of wit and genius have 
all along confounded this Une, with the line 

of GRAVITATION ? 
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